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FONTINALIS OF THE MOUNT 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 
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The pleasures and witcheries of 
mountain trout fishing are many and 
varied. The meadowlands of the earth 
have their still-flowing streams, and 
their pleasant rivulets where salvelin- 
us fontinalis, the speckled brook trout, 
or the charr, to be more scientifically 
correct, has his stamping grounds, and 
is there followed in the season of fly 
casting with eminent degrees of suc- 
cess by devotees of the immortal sport. 
That a great deal of enjoyment is 
realized in the following one cannot 
in the least doubt. From the spring- 
time hours, when the first violets be- 
gin to thrust themselves out of the 
pastures; and the dog-tooths and the 
bloodroots gleam in the woodlands; 
when the streams are wide-flowing, 
and the returned birds are chanting 
benediction hymns into the transpar- 
ent atmosphere—from that time till 
summer shows its waning the trout 
fisherman has the streams to himself 
wherein to fish to the heart’s content. 
It may not be that great success is the 
run. Success is what we make it. In 
trouting it is the taking of a few fish, 
and a constant communion with Na- 


ture in her varied moods that will ap- 
peal to us. It is not the overflowing 
ereel that wins our heartfelt thanks; 
but the thought, that, with fine tackle 
we used the flies with keen native 
shrewdness, and that we actually 
eaught trout upon them—a few fine 
fellows, of shimmering beauty and a 
vibrant life that suddenly made the 
day more than ever one of palpitant 
gold. We knew then that we were 
mastering and catering to a sports- 
manlike system; that the mere taking 
of the fish was a secondary considera- 
tion—that Nature, in the foreground, 
was the shrine at which we made hom- 
age; and it was then we realized, that, 
somewhere beneath our apparently 
rough exterior we apprehended a 
poetic thrill never suspected before to 
abide in our anatomy. We may have 
sneered at the angler’s beneficent 
sentimentality; we ourselves have 
been perhaps properly coated over 
with a worldly sense of materialism— 
until, lured away from imprisoning 
cities to flowers, stream-drooping 
grasses, birds, and the music of waters 
flowing over rocks—until then, and ere 
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IN HIGH ALTITUDES. 


we knew it our boyhood hours smote 
upon our remembrance; and we found 
that, while we were ashamed of being 
sentimental, still the witcheries and for- 
getfulness of it could not possibly be 
put aside—for the whole horizon of life 
suddenly took on a most rosy and be- 
coming glamour! 

We may not have caught any trout 
that day, or the following days. The 
angler’s sentimentality over flies, and 


leaders, and the placing of them 
downily upon the glassy pool en- 


grossed us too much; and we found 
that the sentimentality of it was com- 
posed of a most hard-to-be-accomp- 
lished end. But, finally, when we 
least expected it, we put the line out 
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and the leader did not fall to the water 
in a bunch of coils, and a very spright- 
ly trout of two and one-half pounds 
rese, took the fly, you felt the line 
straighten out and grow taut, and then 
you swore by all the lords and minions 
of creation that it was more fun than 
anything you had ever tried before—or 
that you would ever try in the future! 

Meadowland brook trout fishing and 
mountain stream fishing are two slight- 
ly different things. Lowland streams 
may have loggy and sluggish dead- 
water trout in them, but never so in 
the rollicking, racy, thundering waters 
of the canyon streams; as they worm in 
and around the rocks, roundly dipping 
over a boulder here, and falling to a 
rock-set basin, below. The beauties 
and fascinations of mountain fishing 
are numerous. In the face of such 
majesty—the mountains standing'silent 
sentinel duty around you; pines—and 
great silent aisles wherein to lose your- 
self—it is by far the most tempting of 
outdoor enchantments. It stimulates 
our consciousness with a_ superlative 
viewpoint ; and we may be forgiven for 
our rich word pictures! The trout here 
are wonderful little creatures. Hardly 
of a great size, as in comparison to the 
charrs of the lowland eastern country; 
but they are vigorous, well-developed, 
forcefully built, with enlarged fins, to 
battle the rapids, and the swift white 
waters, flashing through them like 
shafts from a fifty pound bow! 

These trout are innately keen and 
shrewd; ever on watch for the arising 
of the uncertain. Like as not in these 
high altitudes you will find them un- 
educated, and the fall of any fly, 
whether of gaudy or subdued colora- 
tion, upon the water will cause a rise 
of a flashing group of them. It takes 
a quick, practiced eye, and a suscep- 
tible turn of the wrist to instantly hook 
them as their lips hem the feathers, 
and soon you will get the knack of it. 
He will fight; very much so. No brook 
trout, rising and dancing on the tail? 
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You err brother. Slip away into the 
God silenced altitudes, and let your 
tiny Coachman flick the water and wit- 
ness the lie put to the assertion. Five 
times a rise and then you work around 
him and draw the net over his sharply- 
defined, vermilion-spotted body! 

The eastern brook trout, planted in 
western waters, far exceed, in vim and 
liveliness the eastern brother; and is 
even sharper in his fighting qualities 
than the native-western Dolly Varden. 
The Varden trout looks much like the 
charr of the east, but it has lighter and 
smaller spotting upon the sides and 
back, and is free of the distinguishing 
worm-track vermiculations that  in- 
stantly identifies salvelinus fontinalis 
eastern brook trout. They are found 


in the mountains in great numbers; 
most of the time, and some of them all 
of the time, are undisturbed; the pres- 
ence of man in some forsaken localities 
is practically nil, as, for instance, in 


Oregon, California, in the northern 
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countries, and high up in the eternal 
hills of Colorado. 

The tackle - paraphernalia for the 
mountain trouter may, or may not, be 
of heavy proportions. However, the 
fact of the matter is that salmo irideus, 
the pugnacious rainbow trout is often 
met with in the same streams with the 
brook trout, and a large fish may snap 
your light-weight bamboo wand at the 
ferrules. However, with skillful hand 
ling, a light weight bamboo ean be in- 
serted with a great degree of success; 
surely the sport is greater, but for 
more inexperienced hands, the six 
ounce bamboo is a thing of justifiable 
consideration. Add to your outfit a 
five dollar Perry D. Frazer, single or 
double tapered silk, enameled line. The 
high degree of excellence of them, 
treated as they are by the famous 
vacuum system, makes for lasting 
wear, and a fine degree of perfected 
suceess. Trout lines should be water- 
proof, enamelled, silk, never cheap 
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IN THE FACE OF SUCH MAJESTY. 
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and sticky, but hard and _ round. 
A gossamer leader is used with 
doubtfulness. Remember the clash of 


the water, and the added tension, and 
remember the fact that you may be- 
come annexed to a water-cutting rain- 
bow. Your Fina and Refina, may be 
used—in certain cases, at certain times. 
A leader, listed as ‘‘medium trout’’ 
may be inserted; and a number of them 
kept between the soaked pads of the 
leader box is an absolute necessity. If 
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idea. Often, in mountain stream fish- 
ing, where a constant run of catches is 
the lot, one fly, a lead-fly, alone, need 
be used. Eyed-flies are easily inserted 
on the average leader end. 

Trout flies for the mountain regions 
is a question that is most engrossing 
indeed. Few flies, always! It is ab- 
solutely needless to take along a cum- 
bersome fly-book lined with flies of 
every description; select some special 
ones and use those special ones with 
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you know how to tie your own leaders, 
take along with you, if on an extended 
trip, a hank of strands some alike in 
degree of thickness, and some thicker, 
so that you may be prepared with 
stronger gut for larger fish. A leader 
length of six feet is a plenty; on this 
you will get on your three flies, an ap- 
preciable length between each fly at 
that. If you know how to tie in drop- 
per snells, you may take along eyed- 
flies, which is not in the least a bad 
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thought and deliberation. A trout fly 
is what we make it; a thing of life, by 
so manipulating it in the water that 
the feathers will alternately spread 
and fold—or we may make it dead, 
possessed of no apparent animation, 
and the trout will not rise to it. Six 
good flies should be centered upon, 
these selected with care. The Coach- 
man, the Governor, the Alder fly; 
Brown Palmer, White Miller, the 
Hackles, these flies of subdued color- 
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ation are excellent for any mountain 
fishing ; especially is the White Miller 
of note. Some gaudy, or brightened, 
flies may be used—namely :—the Sil- 
ver Doctor, Reuben Wood, and the 
Red Ibis. 

Hook sizes for small mountain trout 
should be small in proportion. The 
midge flies may be used with an emin- 
ent degree of success; and those tied 
to Nos. 14 and 16 hooks are especially 
comprehensive. When using these fine- 
sized hooks, great quickness at setting 
the barb must be the rule; to set the 
hook in the lip immediately upon feel- 


> 
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nails in them to prevent slipping and 
falling. This is a wise precaution. In 
the first place it gives you a firmer 
hold on the floor of a rocky stream; 
without hobs you stand in danger of 
making much noise, also you may skid 
and injure yourself far more than you 
think. Ordinarily rubber boots of 
the hip variety will suffice; but in 
most cases, leather boots, the ordinary 
sort, are all you need. You can fish 
from shore quite easily along two- 
thirds of the high-altitude courses. 

A short-handled net, with an elastic 
cord to it, to hang over your shoulder 


THE SUPERLATIVE VIEWPOINT. 


ing the touch, the contact. Such hook 
sizes as Nos. 10 and 12 should also be 
included in equal proportion for very 
good reasons. Below size 10 one need 
not go. See to it that your hook has, 
if possible, the pronounced neck bend. 
Some say that the neck bend in a hook 
is needless. Perhaps. But I have 
found that with a pronounced neck 
bend a more considerable firmness 
may be accorded in holding to the eap- 
ture. 

Your rubber boots, if you insert such, 
and it is a very good idea, as a natural 
matter of fact, should have soft hob- 


in readiness is an absolute necessity ; 
and so is a creel. A nine pound creel 
would be just the thing, either of 
wicker-work, or of the canvas style. I 
much, however, prefer the wicker- 
work creel. Both net and creel are 
procurable at small moderate prices. 
Do not forget to bring along with 
you a number of the spinners I have 
mentioned in another article. The Hil- 
derbrandt and Jamison spinners, of the 
interchangeable sort are worth their 
weight in diamonds. Bring with you 
some sanely selected eyed flies. If you 
strike a good pool, at the bottom of a 
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rush of white water, and you find a 
certain fly poor it is a matter of but a 
moment to change to another, hooking 
it on, and sliding the tube over the 
shaft. 

If vou are a painstaking angler of 
the school that makes the performance 
the central pastime of his life, you will 
of course have along with you some 
fly-tying material, tinsel, yarn and 
feathers of well selected blend and tex- 
ture. One does not have to be a skilled 
fly-tyer to work in a slight change in 
a fly and so make it more than ever 
deadly. The eareful student notes, of 
course, the flies along the stream and 
matches his artificials to them, in ae- 
cordance with their coloration. Pre- 
suming some fly, of the live sort, is 
being consistently risen for; no fly 
will just exactly match it, but by the 
addition of some tinsel, or a downy 
feather, near enough of an imitation 
can be procured to cause a rise. There 
is no need, here, it can easily be seen, 
of superior craftsmanship. 

Be as humane as possible; kill your 
trout as you take them, by rapping 
their heads against the net handle or 
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a rock. Remove all undersized trout 
carefully, first wetting the hands. 
Taking off a trout with dry hands sep- 
arates from the body a precious slime 
that protects them from parasites. The 
slime removed, the parasites instantly 
attack them. 

Try to place your flies as naturally 
upon the pool, or the water, as possible. 

The line should not drop to water 
first, the flies last. There is a deft lit- 
tle turn of the wrist that causes the 
flies to bend downward while yet the 
line and leader are in the air. Master 
that deft turn, and your success is ad- 
ded unto. Fish from careful conceal- 
ment as much as possible. Fishing up- 
stream is the most approved of method 
to some; others prefer downstream 
fishing. Upstream is the best if you 
are wading. This for the reason that 
you stir up material with your feet 
which flows down, undoubtedly fright- 
ening the trout. Trout lie with heads 
pointing upstream. They cannot so 
easily hear you coming if wading up- 
stream. 

Lastly :—Fish with your shadow be- 
hind you. 















































THE BLUE JAY FEATHER 





Being the unembellished account of a romantic angling 
experience, shot with sundry words of wisdom and 
Ichthyic advice; the same being illumined by the product 
of the author’s long-suffering and much-abused camera. 











O. W. SMITH 


“As a feather is wafted downward from an eagle in his flight.’’—Longfellow. 


I do not know who it 
was gave the world the 
well-kno-wn saying, 
‘“‘Truth is stranger than 
fiction,’’ but he might 
easily have been an angler. 
As I look back over the 
ever-lengthening vista of 
lakes and streams stretch- 
ing away behind me, I call 
to mind many a strange 
incident and peculiar hap- 
pening, the relating of 
which would forever place 
me in the Ananias class. I 
have no desire for that 
sort of notoriety, therefore 
those incidents are record- 
ed in my private note 
books and the hindmost 
chambers of my mind. 
When the wild winds riot 
about the house in mid- 
winter and the fed flames 
leap up the open maw of 
the chimney, with photo- 
graph album wide open 
upon my lap, I recount 
them for my own delecta- 
tion and amusement. So I 
tell these stories to the 
only person that appre- 
ciates, or would believe 
them—myself. However, today I am 
going to violate a life-long rule; I am 
going to tell one of those stories, let him 
scoff who will. The story is so unusual, 
yet withal so satisfactory that the tell- 
ing of it will be a great pleasure. 

There is one white-water stream 
fished by me which works itself into a 








WORKS ITSELF INTO A VERY AGONY OF BUBBLES 
AND FOAM AS IT TUMBLES DOWN HILL.” 


very agony of bubbles and foam as it 
tumbles down hill, hastening to commit 
suicide in cold Gitehe Gumee. Ah, but 
it is a great trout stream, quiet, slum- 
berous pools, sandwiched in between 
noisy falls and tumultuous rapids, slip- 
pery places, where even the wicked can 
not stand, and the unsophisticated fish. 
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erman comes to grief many times in the 
course of a long summer’s day. (Shall 
I -ever forget the barked shins and 
aching legs, not to mention the more 
stable, though not less abused portion 
of my anatomy?) Just the same I love 
every rapid, fall and pool, know just 
where to cast without spying out the 
land, which, by the way, is the only 
successful method of circumventing the 
wise old trout of a much-fished stream. 
There are three things which the suc- 
cessful trout fisherman must possess— 
good tackle, backed up by skill, knowl- 
edge of the fish’s ways and an intimate 
acquaintance with the water. Which of 
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last mentioned. At any rate, I have 
wandered up and down that stream— 
my stream—in fair weather and foul, 
until I am aequainted with its every 
whim and vagary, and have discovered 
that some mighty leviathans are to be 
taken from its forest-environed pools 
and deep rapids. 

It was raining proverbial ‘‘hammer- 
handles and pitech-forks’’ when I caught 
first sight of the ‘‘whale’’—only a fleet- 
ing glimpse — but enough to send my 
heart into my throat and cause me to 
hang my flies high, if not dry, in the 
tree top behind me. Thereafter, for 
more than an hour, I east assiduously, 

seductively, with all the 








. SLIPPERY PLACES WHERE EVEN THE WICKED CAN 


NOT STAND.’ 


the three is the more important I will 
leave the reader to judge. I must con- 
fess I do not know, though sometimes I 
am more than half convinced it is the 





skill that years of training 
gives, multiplied by a 
great desire; but to no 
purpose; not a fin stirred, 
not a break in the rain- 
pelted surface. High on 
the steep bank above me 
an upturned stump of- 
fered protection from the 
downpour, and I sought it. 
Then as the rain did not 
cease, I built a fire, fried 
three trout, brewed a cup 
of tea and sat me down 
under the stump to think 
it over. The longer I sat 
the larger grew the trout 
and the more remote 
withal. But you know the 
feeling. The rain contin- 
ued. Night shut in early, 
and I made my way 
through the reeking 
woods to camp, discour- 
aged, despondent, dis- 
gruntled. 

During the night the 
storm passed, and the 
next day the sun was not 
as early as I in getting 
out of bed. Over night all 
had changed. I knew, just 
knew, that I was going to 
try conclusions with that whale before 
the sun set. No, it was not the weather, 
rather the angler temperament. Don’t 
laugh; if an artistic temperament, then 
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in Heaven’s name, why 
not an angler tempera- 
ment? Every angler has 
those intuitions, call it 
seventh sense if you will; 
we can not give a valid 
reason for the faith that 
is in us; we just know. 

The tyro would have 
rushed right up stream to 
that pool, would not have 
wet a fly until standing 
upon its environs; not so 
the old hand; he waits to 
warm up, to get his hand 
in. I began just above 
camp and fished up, just 
as though there was no 
monster trout three hours 
above me. The day was 
perfect, the stream in fine 
condition; that is the 
beauty of those down-hill 
streams, the flood runs off 
quickly. Something had 
happened to the fish, I 
found. Where the day be- 
fore the speckled trout 
and rainbow were rushing 
madly to any feathered of- 
fering, now I could not 
stir them to attack. Oh, 
they were rising to some- 
thing, and after an hour’s 
unsuccessful casting I de- 
termined to discover what 
sort of food they craved, 
and supply it if possible. 
Imagine my surprise and chagrin 
when I found that the fish were 
rising to a pale blue fly, very plen- 
tiful upon the surface of the water, and 
that my book contained nothing at all 
like it. But I would not give up, and 
when I neared the pool, the home of the 
whale, I had but six small trout to my 
eredit. I fished the pool from below, 
from above, but all to no purpose. Then 
I retired to prepare my mid-day meal 
and reflect upon the ways of trout, as 
well as the impotency of mere man. 

I let the hours slip unregarded by, 
for there is little use casting a fly in 
the middle of a bright day, and what 








. . SOME MIGHTY LEVIATHANS ARE TO BE TAKEN FROM 
ITS FOREST-ENVIRONED POOLS.” 


SOME RAINBOW 
FOR A FISHED-OUT STREAM 


was the pleasure in fishing anyway if 
the trout steadfastly refused to rise? 
Sitting there on the shaded bank above 
the pool I tried to think of some scheme 
to produce a blue fly out of nothing. 
I ran the gamut of my fly book through 
and back again and again, hoping that 
I might have some fly with a few blue 
feathers, but no, Fates were against me; 
anyway, blue flies are not overly com- 
mon, and I have never found them very 
successful. I said the lates were un- 
kind, but underneath it all, back of the 
disappointment, remained the feeling 
that I was yet to have the satisfaction 
of hooking that monster I thought of as 
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“ . . . AWAY BACK IN GEOLOGIC AGES 
SOME MIGHTY TITIAN DUMPED SEVERAL 
TRAIN LOADS OF VOLCANIC ROCK 
INTO THE VALLEY.” 


calmly reposing somewhere in the depths 
below me. 

The moments had piled themselves up 
into hours, and it must have been wel! 
on towards 3 of the clock, for the long 
shadows were reaching out from the 
western bank, when the placid surface 
of the pool was broken. The fish, such 
a fish as one sees only in the course of 
half a dozen seasons, shot into the air, 


hung for a second, a perfect parabola, 
then disappeared beneath the water. 
Once again I experienced that delight- 
ful choking sensation and .thrilling of 
the muscles of the right arm. 

‘‘My kingdom for a blue feather!’’ 1 
breathed, and it was more than half a 
prayer. 

Now appears the ‘‘impossible’’ part 
of the story, the portion that has im- 
pelled me to keep it to myself all these 
long months. A shadow passed over my 
head. I glanced up to behold a bluejay 
approaching from the direction of the 
declining sun. When just above me, the 
bird Jet fall a single feather, and, dart- 
ing, ricochetting, eddying, it fell at my 
feet. I had my blue feather! 

Quickly I set to work, for I have some 
little knowledge of the fly-tier’s art, and 
beneath my trembling fingers there 
came into existence a blue fly, not the 
exact counterpart of the particular 
ephemera the trout had been feeding 
upon all morning, but near enough to 
fool old spotted-sides I felt sure. 

The fly finished, Fates, or whatever 
it is that looks out for fishermen, inter- 
vened in my favor. Instead of casting 
directly into the pool, as I had planned 
to do and had done before, I had a 
hunch that the proper thing was to cast 
into the rapids at the foot of the pool; 
for on my stream, as I have intimated 
before, rapids and pools alternate; in- 
deed, the pools are all above rapids. You 
see, away back in geologic ages some 
mighty Titian dumped several train 
loads of voleanie rock into the valley 
through which my trout stream makes 
its way, and the melting snows and 
spring freshets of many centuries have 
worked them—rounded and polished— 
into the river’s ved. The river has 
rooted and rolled the hard-heads until 
it has banked them in rapids here and 
there, through which the water makes 
its way with much difficulty and noise. 
And there you have it. 

In fly-fishing I have learned wher- 
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ever possible to fish rapids from below, 
even though breasting the current is dif 
ficult and fatiguing. Casting over fish 
in swift water is the only way you ean 
be sure of hooking them. So I went be- 
low the rapids and slowly made my way 
up stream, casting to the right and left. 
touching every wee eddy and back cur. 
rent. My makeshift fly proved an open 
sesame. I was kept busy taking off 
medium-sized trout, and I became al- 
most angry with them, for my mind 
was upon the expected. Just where the 
water shot down in a single volume, 
black and heavy in the center, but with 
little white foam-eurls at the edges, I 
east, letting the fly fall, an insignificent 
speck of blue baby ribbon amid the 
white tresses of some Norseland giantess. 

Coincident with the caress of the 
feathers, there came a flash, a rainbow 
curve of a radiant body. The fish, my 


fish, had rose to the feathers, missed by 


the fraction of an inch and returned to 
his lurking place amid the eddying 
bunches of foam. The leap oceupied 
the briefest fraction of a second, yet the 
eurving body of the fish, silhouetted 
against the white and black water is in- 
delibly photographed on my memory. 
(I would give a great deal for a cam- 
era-made picture.) Quickly I recovered 
and east a second time—almost instant- 
ly, for all depends at such times upon 
getting back at once. Again the flash 
of a red body, the head of the fish seem- 
ing to re-enter the water even before 
the tail was free from it. But when 
the trout went back into its lurking 
place amid the rocks at the bottom, it 
took my new-made bluejay fly with it, 
hooked hard and fast through the lower 
jaw. 

No, I am not going to attempt to de- 
scribe the battle. Why should I try to 
square the circle? I have gone back 
over the descriptions of various ichthyic 
struggles which I have written and pub. 
lished during the last ten years, and 
yet they are all inadequate and unsatis- 
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factory. I have been accused of using 
extravagant language in my attempts 
to deseribe angling battles, but I sol- 
emnly assert that that is an utter im- 
possibility. You can’t make mere words 
lie when it comes to a fight with a rain- 
bow! Just take everything you have 
ever read about ‘‘ripping itnes,’’ ‘‘moil 
of water,’’ ‘‘bending rods,’’ ‘‘shrieking 
reel,’’ ete., ete., and roll it all into one 











. . . JUST WHERE THE WATER SHOT 
DOWN IN A SINGLE VOLUME BLACK AND 
HEAVY IN THE CENTER, BUT WITH 
LITTLE WHITE FOAM-CIRCLES 
AT THE EDGES.” 
gigantic, tremendous description; then 
you will have the introduction to my 
battle there in those rapids at the foot 


of the quiet pool, mirroring the fleecy 











GOOD BROOK TROUT. 


clouds which floated overhead, all un- 
conscious of the fact that its bright 
monarch was battling for his life a few 
rods away. 

As I write, the rod which played the 
monarch lies upon my letter seale at my 
elbow—TI placed it there for inspira- 
tion when I began the story—and the 
little pointer gives the weight as ex- 
actly 434 ounces. It is a split bamboo 
from the shop of a man who knows how 
to make good rods. I want no better. 
The reel, that quadruple aluminum 
winch, adapted to the necessities of the 
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fly-fisher, which, filled 
with G. enameled line, 
weighs 434 ounces—the 


combined weight of the 
tackle, if my arithmetic 
is not at fault, being ex- 
actly 914 ounces. No, it 
was not overly light, but 
I desire that you know I 
took no unfair advantage 
of the monarch of the pool 
and foam. 

I can not tell you how 
long the battle lasted; I 
was not interested in the 
flight of time; neither can 
I tell you the number of 
aerial leaps the rainbow 
made; I only know that 
again and again he went 
into the air, shaking him- 
self until the silvery drops 
of water rained into the 
rushing water blow. Down 
stream or up stream, it 
was all one to him. He 
would rush up that shoot 
of dark water, the line 
bending perilously behind 
him, as easily as the Maid 
of the Mist breasts the 
current below Niagara 
Falls. Sometimes we were 
clean down at the foot of 
the rapids, but never 
could I coax him into the 
still water below, neither 
would he enter the pool 
above his home. The fish 
seemed to know that the 
only chance for escape lay in the rush 
of the current. But after all, rod, reel, 
line and hook were too much for him. 
Long before the battle was won I had 
the landing net free, ready to receive 
the doughty fighter. At last, exhausted 
but not vanquished, he would turn upon 
his side and feebly ‘‘kick.’’ Then I 
held the net in the current, and when 
the bag bellied out down stream, gently 
led my captive head first to its en- 
trance. Its water-colored meshes en- 
folded him lovingly, and I splashed 
over the rounded, slippery rocks to the 
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shore, the proudest, happiest angling 
editor in all the Badger State. 

Did I, after I had mercifully killed 
him, lay him out there upon the green 
grass where the rays of the setting sun 
could play upon his multi-colored body 
rivaling the sun itself in glory? Did I 
pass my hand down his velvety sides, 
gloating exceedingly? Did I ‘‘heft’’ 
him again and again? Did I sit down 
by his bigness and just ‘‘feel good?’’ 
Did I? Did I? You will never know, 


for I will never tell. 
Next season, Red Gods willing, there 
will be another story, for there are 
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greater fish in that stream of mine 
which empties into Gitche Gumee 
known to the Pale Faces as Lake Su- 
perior. 

ADDENDUM. 

In the foregoing story I have failed 
of my purpose unless I have shown you 
the value of adaptability, stream-knowl- 
edge, fish-knowledge, and stick-to-it-ive- 
ness, as well as the prime necessity for 
good tackle. As to that fly, well, the 
angler who ean not, like Will Wimble, 
‘*dress a fly to a miracle,’’ when needs 
must, is going to fall short of suecess 
many a time. 


R. FREEMAN 
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A view in Estes Park, 
National 


Uncle Sam’s New Playground 





Uncle Sam has added another play- 
ground to his list by the creation, 
through the bill that passed the House 
in January, of the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. In all of Colorado, with 
its stupendous crags, its imposing sum- 
mits, its grassy parklands, it has noth- 
ing that to our mind equals the ground 
enclosed in the new park. The eleva- 
tions run from 7,000 feet to over 14,000. 
Long’s Peak, the grandest mountain in 
Colorado, stands in its southern limits. 

Many notable men deserve praise in 
the work which enabled Congress to 
pass the bill, among whom may be men- 
tioned Enos A. Mills, the naturalist, 
whose home and mountain resort lies 
at the edge of the park and at the foot 
of Long’s Peak; Senators Shafroth and 
Thomas and Representative Taylor of 
Colorado; Fred R. Ross of Denver and 


others. The Mountain Club of Denver 
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and other similar institutions lent valu- 
able aid. 

Some 231,000 acres are included in 
the boundary. The Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park is within three hours’ ride 
from Denver. It is within thirty hours’ 
ride by rail from Chicago. It is nearer 
the great centers of population than 
any other great national park. It is 
the logacil playground of the nation. 

There is no predominant commanding 
natural feature in Estes Park, such as 
is found in the Crater Lake, Yellow- 
stone or the Yosemite, or along the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, but the 
region as a whole is as beautiful as any 
to be found in the United pen or, 
indeed, in the world. 

There is spread before the eye a gor- 
geous assemblage of wonderful moun- 
tain sculpture, surrounded by fantastic 
and ever-changing clouds, suspended in 
an apparently atomless space. At first 

















In the new national park. 


made with a 3-A 


View from one of the buttresses of Long’s Peak. 
Eastman camera by the editor of Outdoor Life. 


Photograph 


Print now on 


exhibition at World’s Fair, San Francisco. 


view, as one beholds the scene in awe 


and amazement, the effect is as of an 


enormous painting, a vast panorama 
stretching away for illimitable dis- 
tances. Gradually this idea of distance 
disappears, the magnificient work of 
nature seems to draw nearer and near- 


er, reduced apparently by an unseen 
microscope to the refinement of a del- 
icate cameo. Each view becomes a re- 
fined miniature, framed by another 
more fascinating, the whole presenting 
an impressive picture, never to be for- 
gotten. 





A party at the 


Long’s Peak Inn, adjoining new national park. 
ist, at 


the natural- 
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Enos Miils, 
right. 
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THE GREATEST BEAR HUNT EVER 








A Wyoming hunt that brought to bag thirteen beau- 
tiful Ursus specimens, six of which were grizzlies. 








MONT G. JONES 


PART II 


The preceding chapter closed with Joe Jones’ and Joseph McAleenan’s encounter with 
a grizzly bear that charged, but which was shot by both Jones and McAleenan at twenty 
and thirty feet respectively. The result of their shooting was to a great extent in doubt 


that evening, as it was nearly dark, but the carcass of the animal was found the 


lowing morning, 


fol- 


the incidents of which discovery are related in this chapter, as well as 


those connected with the killing of some af the other bears. 


May 10th, at break of 
day,-found Joe and Me- 
Aleenan waiting. They 
started down to their bat- 
tle ground of the night be- 
fore, and after arriving 
there they measured the 
distance from the point of 
shooting to veryify the 
snap judgment of the 
evening before. The trail 
of the grizzly was quite 
apparent, as he was drag- 
ging his hind quarters 
after him, but little blood 
appeared until they 
reached the spot where 
the Jeffery knocked him 
down. From here on a 
bright red trail, mixed 
with flecking foam, told 
of a lung wound. Just 300 
yards down the ridge they 
came upon the grizzly 
rolled up on his side. 








From the appearance of 
the ground it was quite 
apparent that he had 
walked around in a eirele, his brave 
heart waiting for the human assailants 
to come. Their good judgment was 
very apparent; had they followed him 
he certainly would have charged and 
maybe made good in the darkness of 
the woods. 

They continued on to the main camp, 
reaching there at 5:30 a.m. Their calls 
aroused Shorty and Jonesy. They had 





THE “SAVAGES.” 


LEFT TO RIGHT, CARL, JOE, WALTER AND 
ED HOLMQUIST. 


heard the shooting of the night before 
but had trouble in making the boys be- 
lieve their good luck. They figured Joe 
and MeAleenan had badly wounded the 
grizzly and the difference between 
shots thev thought was due to the fact 
that the bear had entered the timber 
and that they only found him after dark. 
Breakfast was soon ready and as quickly 
as dispatched, Joe, Shorty, MeAleenan 

















WALTER HOPE. LAWRENCE AND THE AU- 


THOR PACKING A BRONCHO, 


and Jonesy mounted their horses, and 
taking a pack horse along, they started 
for the bears. They arrived at the foot 
of the ridge, where the grizzly lay, in a 
few minutes, as it was but three-quar- 
ters of a mile from camp. They propped 
the old chap up and took pictures of the 
whole party; then proceeded to visit the 
brown bear on the other side of the 
ridge, where the same picture taking was 
earried on. The brown bear was loaded 
on the pack horse, Grasshopper (which 
bucked like a grasshopper hopping), and 
brought over to where the old grizzly 
lay. MeAleenan took some colored pic- 
tures and then the skinning commenced. 
A heavy rainstorm threatened, so the 
cook, Jonesy and MeAleenan hurried 
back to camp with the pictures lest the 
rain should spoil them, as the subjects 
were well worth photographing. Joe and 
Shorty arrived soon afterwards and 
measured the hides. The grizzly meas- 
ured 8 feet across the shoulders and was 
7 feet 4 inches long. The brown bear 
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measured 5 feet 2 inches long and 5 feet 
4 inches across the shoulders. 

Lunch was served by the cook at 1 
o’clock and after the repast Shorty 
started for the T. E. ranch for mail and 
supplies. In their lying-out camp they 
forgot to take along a pail, and as all 
the water was a mile below them at the 
bottom of a steep hill, they tried melting 
snow in Joe’s hat. The experiment was 
not successful. MceAleenan remembered 
the drinking cup given him, so they put 
snow in it and placed it on the wood 
fire; the handles came off shortly, but 
in fifteen minutes they had a cup of 
water. This method continued till their 
thirst was quenched. But they are pay- 
ing for their laziness today. The snow 
water has a very painful effect on the 
kidneys and theirs are surely sore. But 
the effects pass away rapidly. Shorty 
returned with the mail, which was wel- 
comed by MecAleenan and did much to 
make his mind easy. ‘‘Bears are all 
around Murgatroyd’s watching place’’ 
was the report of Joe and Jonesy. 
After supper they sat in the cook tent, 
having built a fire in front of its canvas 
opening. Upon retiring they discovered 
that in some way they lost the air valve 
of MeAleenan’s air mattress. Joe was 
quite disturbed lest MecAleenan might 
not sleep easy. To tell the truth, he had 
the best night’s sleep since he left home. 
They are going visiting tomorrow. 

The Hardpan camp was still on the 
rest and gave the bear a little more 
chance in coming out and getting some- 
thing to eat, so Boyd and Lawrence sad- 
dled up and took a ride down into the 
valley to the T. E. ranch for mail and 
taking pictures of the country. The rest 
of us stayed in camp shoeing horses. 

The next morning at 6 o’clock saw 
Joe’s camp up and dressed as they in- 
tended visiting my camp at Hardpan 
and also Murgatroyd and Carl at the 
Hoolihan camp. It was snowing hard 
when they started, and it looked as if 
they were in for a bad storm. At the 
opening of the canyon, which leads to 
Hardpan camp, they came upon an old 
sheep herder and his dog. He looked to 
be quite a character; 65 years old and 
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so weather beaten that his skin had the 
appearance of tanned leather. McAlee- 
nan asked permission to take his picture, 
which was granted. His face would al- 
most haunt a person. It had that ecare- 
worn, beaten expression of a man who 
met failure at every cross road of life. 
Through the human mask ran a shade 
of sadness. The poor old chap I am 
sure was one of those whom society has 
dealt hard with, and in all the world 
there is probably no affection for him 
apart from that given by his dog. Years 
of watching his herd amid the lonely 
wastes of the brown desert or the wind- 
swept hills have dimmed his intellect 
and quieted his tongue. He was as 
sparing of words as if they were pearls 
of untold value. Joe said he was just a 
erazy sheep herder. I will wager he has 
a history if some friendly heart could 
open the cells of his memory. It is best 
that his past die with him. It can be 
of no interest to any but him, and d—n 
the idle euriosity seeker. 

They arrived at my camp at 11 0’clock, 
fifteen miles from their own, and found 
us playing eards. Bob, however, was in- 
dustrious. He had sawed out of the horn 
of a mountain sheep a handle for the 
eook’s razor. It certainly looked fine; 
as they arrived the finishing touches 
were being placed upon this work. Ed 
Holmquist, the cook, seemed highly de- 
lighted and in his broken English he 
paid Bob one of those compliments that 
comes only rarely. He said: ‘‘I will 
prize it as a memory of a pleasant asso- 
ciation and associate.’’ 

We all had a chicken dinner, which T 
managed to get the day before at Wal- 
ter’s ranch from his wife while riding 
the hills for horses that had _ strayed 
earlier in the hunt, and which was en- 
joyed by all with the keen service of the 
cook, and at which time Joe and Me- 
Aleenan found Boyd and Arthur in fine 
shape, and learned that they, or rather 
their guides, had seen seven bears. They 
learned of Walter chasing a brown bear 
cub up a tree, but its irate mother 
guarded it and threatened any and all 
approaches. He came back to camp for 
Arthur and was asked: ‘‘Why did you 
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not give tongue?’’ He is ealled the 
silent dog now. After lunch they started 
for the Hoolihan camp, arriving there 
about 4:30. John and Carl came to 
their door of the tent and were de- 
lighted to see them. And again they 
related the story of their exciting hunt, 
much to their delight. Murgatroyd had 
one of his famous ragouts on the fire 
and insisted upon them sitting down to 
eat, which they did. Then Joe, Murga- 
troyd and Carl left for the watching 
place where Murgatroyd and Carl had 
been holding out. 

As it was storming all day the Hard- 
pan hunters did not venture out at all, 
and after the visit of Joe and McAlee- 
nan they took the time of discussing 
their hunt and wondered if they had to 
go through the same performance as the 
other in order to secure their grizzlies. 

From the dim woods across the canon 
of the glacier rook night’s ghostly army 
of shadows come silently streaming 














AT BOBCAT CAMP. JOE JONES AND SKIN OF 
GRIZZLY THAT BIT HIM ON LEG. 
across, chasing the light of the day away 
west. Above the lodgepole pines the 
evening wind comes sighing over: the 
forest. Night comes with her black 
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wings darkening the crests of the moun- 
tains, for the lower reaches where our 
camp rests is quite black. Out comes 
the stars like some prearranged affair, 
lighting up the quiet woods and hills, 
and silence reigns supreme. We com- 
monplace, everyday people sit around 
our campfire, full of thoughts, half sad, 
half sweet, and do not care or want to 
speak, till a laugh is raised at some- 
thing, or somebody, and rising we knock 
the ashes from our burned-out pipes and 
say ‘‘Good-night,’’ lulled to sleep by the 
murmuring stream and the rustling 
trees. 

It’s too bad that the wiles of a painted 
civilization have lured so many decent 
chaps away from this life in the woods. 
The poisoned sneers of artifice have 
made them ashamed of the simple life 
and the few wants of the pioneers who 
blazed the way that civilization might 
follow. Many of these great-hearted 
men lie buried here in pass and draw, 
and only the western stars hold vigil 
over their lonely graves and the gray 
wolf howls their requiem: 

There where the mighty mountain 

Bares its fangs into the moon; 
There where the sullen sun-dogs 
Glare in the snow-bright noon, 
And the glacier-glutted streams 
Sweep down at the clarion call of June. 
I am sick to death of your well-groomed 
gods, 
Your make-believe and your show; 
I long for a whiff of bacon and beans, 
A snug shake-down in the snow; 


A trail to break; and a life at stake, 
And another bout with the foe! 


—‘The Spel] of the Yukon.” 


The watchers returned from the look- 
out, and had supper and retired about 
10 o’elock. 

The next morning the Hoolihan camp 
arose at 8 o’clock, had breakfast, ham 
and eggs and griddle cakes, all cooked 
by Murgatroyd, which Joe and Carl 
helped in turn as their cook was left be- 
hind at the Bob Cat camp, and enjoyed 
their meal much to John’s delight. Joe 
and MeAleenan left at 9 o’clock a. m.; 
arrived home at their camp on Bob Cat 
at eleven. Joe Magill arrived from the 
ranch before them, and was inspecting 
the bear skins, and I do not believe that 
any happier man existed in Wyoming 
than he. They of course had to retell 
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over again the story and he listened with 
the gladness that can only be compared 
to that of the child on Christmas. Snow 
has again started to fall, likewise the 
temperature, and we wonder if we will 
ever have one full week on this trip 
without snow. <A great camp fire lit up 
the forest after they had supper and 
they sat around listening to Shorty tell 
his muskrat story. 

It seems that as Shorty was leading 
his horse up a ridge from the creek, a 
muskrat, on its hind legs, started for 
him. Shorty kicked him, but this did 
not quell the call of battle that was ring- 
ing in the muskrat’s heart. He came 
on again, showing his teeth, and Shorty 
finally murdered the belligerent rat 
with a rock. Whether the tale be true 
or no, the defunct muskrat was in camp, 
and the particular trouble we had was 
how and why a sane muskrat was to be 
found so high up near timber line. We 
decided he must have been a _ poor, 
crazed rodent. 

Joe started to tell of the Eastern 
women he had met, saying that they 
would believe all things told them. He 
related a conversation he had with a 
young matron in the National Park. It 
is as follows: ‘‘Mr. Jones, are you mar- 
ried?’’ Joe: ‘‘I was married three 
times.’’ ‘‘My!’’ said the lady, ‘‘you 
look quite young to have so many mat- 
rimonial experiences.’’ ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ 
says Joe. ‘‘What happened to them?’’ 
‘*Well,’’ says Joe, ‘‘the first wife died; 
the second I had to leave, she was such 
an ornery devil; the third was the best 
of all—a splendid, lovable woman. After 
we were married we took a sort of a 
hunting and honeymoon trip in the hills. 
One day the old gray mare threw her 
and broke her leg and I had to shoot 
her. My! How I hated to shoot that 
woman!’’ Joe says for the rest of the 
trip the young matron regarded him 
with horror and frequently said that he 
was a desperado of the worst type. 

Joe-related John’s statement that no 
white man had ever passed over the 
country he and Carl had traversed. On 
several occasions Carl had to dig John 
out of huge snow banks into which he 
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had fallen, head-first. John said for 
hours they made no headway excepting 
climbing up and down precipitous 
cliffs. 

A few days’ rest settled John’s mind 
and left him the same good-natured 
chap he always is. During his long vig- 
ils he made the following attempt at 
verse over Boyd killing the black bear. 

While Joe Magill says the meter limps, 
it strikes me as not half bad: 


MURGATROYD’S POEM. 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
The owl called to its mate; 
It was then our Bobbie shot the (black) 
bear, 
As he stole up to the pass. 
The first shot struck his left paw, 
But that’s no place to hit a bear; 
So again he raised his Jeffery 
And this time hit him square. 
Poor Bruin folded up his paws, 
And, snapping at his tail. 
Went tumbling down the snow-bank, 
Emitting an awful, awful wail. 
Lawrence and Bobbie followed 
Down the snowy track. 
Skinned him out in jig time, 
Packed him on Lawrence's back. 
They then started up the trail. 
It was an awful tue: 
Bobbie smiled and said, “Don’t 
He’ll make a dandy rug.” 


mind, 


Walter and I put out another perma- 
nent camp on Table Mountain, which 
slopes down into the North Fork of the 
Shoshone about five miles north of the 
Hardpan Camp; the country with long. 
sloping ridges and valleys was forest 
covered. We encountered about three 
feet of snow on top of the divide, so 
tramped a trail for the pack horses. 
Several times they would get down and 
we would have to come back and give 
them a lift. We got everything nice and 
comfortable, as we decided to make this 
camp our last stop in the hunt for the 
last three or four days, so all could con- 
gregate together and all be in one camp 
for a good time. All of these perma- 
nent camps consisted of one large cook 
tent, with all kinds of provisions a per- 
son would want; stove, tables, chairs, 
ete.; sleeping tents for both the guides 
and hunters. 

On our way back, we encountered a 
heavy snowstorm, arriving in camp at 
7 o’eloek, p. m. 

May 13th.—Joe’s camp on the Bob 
Cat was lazy this morning; they did not 
arise till 7 o’clock; had breakfast and 
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sat around for awhile to aid the process 
of digestion. Joe, McAleenan and Ma- 
gill started off to show the latter where 
the bear was killed. They arrived at 
the spot in the pines where his bearship 
lay divested of his hide. From here 
they ascended the ridge, pointing out 
the spots where the bullets knocked him 
down. They sat there for awhile talking 
over the shooting and taking pictures of 
the watch spot where the bear was first 
seen. Joe left them for a tour of the 
rim rocks. MeAleenan and Magill sat 
talking, possibly an hour, before starting 
for camp. They arrived home about 
11 o’elock and found that the cook, 
while on a trip to Murgatroyd’s watch- 
ing place, came upon a black bear asleep 
in the sun. His approach woke old 
Bruin, and with a snort he stood upon 
his hind legs to look over the bush. 
Upon seeing Jonesy he started off down 
hill on a-run and was soon out of sight 
A large grizzly bear had been around by 
the watching place, and they are in 
hopes that Murgatroyd will arrive from 
the Hoolihan camp tonight in time to go 
out and. watch. 
During MecAleenan 
sence the cook made a large chocolate 
and white-iced cake. The top was dec- 
orated with a picture of a grizzly bear 
with the date, ‘‘May 9th;’’ lemonade 
has been. made and we are to have a 
feast. as is always the custom in our 


and Magill’s ab- 


camps where the hide of a grizzly 
hangs. Joe returned and reported that 


two bears have been nosing around 
one of the watching places and that 
they are getting ready to start about 
4 o’clock for their camp in the hills, 
ealled ‘‘Good Fortune.’’ Luneh over, a 
general cleaning up around camp is in 
progress. Murgatroyd arrived at 4 
o’elock; of course he had to start look- 
ing over the grizzly and the brown bear 
hides, but the supper eall at 6:30 
dragged him away from them. His ar- 
rival caused a change of McAleenan’s 
plans. After supper, Joe Jones and 
Murgatroyd started for the watching 
place in hopes of securing the grizzly 
that was feeding around in that terri- 
tory. Carl Johnson and Shorty took 
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the mule, Kit, loaded with a tent and 
sleeping bags, as they, Murgatroyd and 
Carl, intend staying all night in order 
io get an early morning shot. Me- 
Aleenan decided to stay in camp and at- 
tend to a very much neglected corre- 
spondence. 

MeAleenan had just finished his let 
ters when a call across the creek at- 
tracted his attention. He could not 
make out what was said, so started to 
address his envelopes when Joe arrived 
in camp, a little shaky. He ealled, ‘‘ Me, 
we got the grizzly but she got me first.’’ 
MeAleenan jumped from the table and 
started for him; Joe sat down in a 
chair. ‘‘Where did she strike you, 
Joe?’’ ‘‘She did not strike me, but bit 
my leg.’’ His shoe was torn quite bad- 
ly, also his overalls, trousers and socks. 
Upon examination, we found that only 
the point of her great canine tooth had 
slightly pierced the flesh on his shin. 

The following story shows how mira- 
culous was not only Joe’s escape, but 
Murgatroyd’s also! When they left 
camp they started up the old trail on 
the side of a steep ridge. Ridge after 


ridge followed until they were almost 
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on top of the one from which they 
watched the bear. It was quite light and 
they stood to rest so as to be ready should 
they find a bear on the other side of the 
ridge that was more open. Just before 
starting Joe placed Murgatroyd in the 
lead. In spite of Joe’s and McAleenan’s 
experience, neither of them had a shell 
in the chamber of their rifle. Not ten 
feet from where they started Joe saw 
a grizzly and shouted: ‘‘Look out, 
John, a grizzly is charging us.’’ Thirty 
feet separated them from the maddened 
brute. John’s rifle jammed; Joe side- 
stepped in order to get a shot; his foot 
slipped and he fell in a bank of snow 
three feet deep. His floundering 
around attracted the bear and _ she 
swerved from John, passing within a 
foot of him, and the next bound brought 
her on top of Joe. She seized his leg 
in her mouth, a little too far forward to 
allow her powerful jaws the proper 
leverage. John stood frantically trying 
to pump out the jammed shell. All this 
happened in an instant, as the bear 
merely made a snap at Joe’s leg and 
was off. Joe jumped to his feet, shot 
and ran down the ridge after the bear. 
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MOVING FROM HARDPAN CAMP TO TABLE MOUNTAIN 


Another shot in the timber brought her 


to a standstill. She turned and charged 
Joe again. This time things were dif- 
ferent, as a well-placed bullet in her 
neck knocked her down and put her out 
for doing any further harm. The inter- 
vention of Divine Providence, coupled 
with the marvelous pluck and courage 
of the two men, saved their trip from a 
terrible tragedy. Murgatroyd was com- 
pletely broken up, saying he was the 
most unfortunate fellow that ever lived. 
He would have given his all for a shot 
at the bear. We told him that the mag- 
nificent courage he had shown in stand- 
ing by with a useless rifle in the face 
of almost certain death was not only 
beautiful but far more praiseworthy 
than shooting. McAleenan had out his 
medicine case, and bathed and band- 
aged the wounded leg while a rapid fire 
chatter was going on. Joe insisted that 
John keep the hide, but John would not 
hear to it. Ten o’clock found them still 
talking it over. To be charged by two 
bears in three days was enough for any 
party. They retired at 11 oclock, but 
neither John nor Joe slept well. 

At the Hardpan camp everyone was 


up early, breakfasted, and prepared to 
move to the Table Mountain camp, 
which was put out the day before. It 
was a very beautiful day, and being on 
the trail with seven pack horses made 
it easy for all. We took our time in 
going into the new country, taking 
pictures and looking for bear sign, ar- 
riving at 1 o’clock. Here we lunched, 
and Boyd and Lawrence took a stroll 
over onto another open ridge about a 
mile from camp, but seeing nothing, re- 
turned. That evening we all sat around 
a great campfire, and by the beautiful 
moonlight could survey for miles the 
open ridges and rim rocks. 

Joe’s camp was up at daybreak next 
morning to start for the battleground 
of the evening before. Joe was not 
awakened, as he spent a_ sleepless 
night from the pain of his wounded and 
bruised leg. Breakfast was over and 
all were about to start when Joe ap- 
peared. He insisted upon going with 
them, and they could not refuse. So 
while he was eating breakfast McAl- 
eenan wrote a note of warning to Ar- 
thur McAleenan, urging him to be care- 


ful. Within thirty minutes after they 
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had left camp, they stood upon the 
snow field where the encounter of the 
night before took place. From the crest 
of the ridge they traced the grizzly 
charge. Her bounds covered eight feet 
and she passed where John stood with- 
in a foot and a half of him. Only God 
knows why she did not take a side 
swipe at him with her terrible claws. 
One bound brought her to where Joe 
lay in the snow. No doubt the frantic 
efforts of John to get his rifle working 
saved Joe, for she took only one snap 
and passed on. Joe’s two shots missed 
her and her second charge was due to 
pure ugliness, as she was not wounded 
at the time. Her return, had she ac- 
complished it, would have spelled death 
for the boys. But for Joe’s rare pluck 
and judgment in following up a bear 
that attacked him, his steady shot un- 
der a charge, breaking her shoulders 
and tearing her heart and lungs to 
pieces, was not only splendid but re- 
markable as well. She fell in her tracks. 
By the time Joe fired his third shot 
John had his rifle loaded and was just 
behind Joe. Pictures were taken with 
Joe and Murgatroyd in the positions 
they occupied during the struggle. The 
bear was pictured, and so were they 
all. Thank God, no one was seriously 
hurt. I believe this to be a most mar- 
velous escape from a charging sow griz- 
zly, for she was of the gentle sex. 
I will have the boys all sign this 

statement attesting to the truth of it. 

JOE A. JONES, 

JOHN MURGATROYD, 

Signed { CARL JOHNSON, 

E. L. JONES, 

JOE MAGILL, 

JOSEPH McALEENAN. 

They returned to camp, had lunch 

and fussed around until about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon; then had a cup of co- 
coa and Joe and McAleenan started for 
‘their watching ground, about two miles 
away, to stay all night so that their 
morning watching would not be inter- 
fered with. Until dusk they sat on this 
high peak, but nothing stirred. They 
started for their tent, lit a fire,-sitting 
around for awhile, crept into their 


sleeping bags and were soon fast 
asleep. 

The Table Mountain camp was up 
early, as | wanted to get away as soon 
as possible, having a eall for the ranch, 
a distance of thirty miles, and also to 
ride the Hardpan country and the 
Hoolihan country to see if anything 
had been there since the last departure 
and also to take in the Bob Cat camp 
and learn the good tidings. At the foot 
of Hardpan Creek I met Shorty with 
MeAleenan’s note, saying to be careful, 
and containing the news of the charg- 
ing grizzly with Joe and Murgatroyd. 
Shorty continued on to Table Moun- 
tain camp and I went to the Bob Cat 
camp, to learn more of the hunt. I ar- 
rived there at 3 o’clock and received 
the news straight from Joe. It made 
things look a little brighter to learn 
that no one was seriously hurt. I de- 
cided to stay all night with the boys 
and continue on to the ranch the next 
day. 

Boyd and Arthur, with Walter and 
Lawrence, took rides on to the North 
Fork and on open ridges looking for 
fresh sign, but nothing showing up, re- 
turned to camp. They had a fine day 
looking over new country and taking 
pictures of some of the most beautiful 
scenery the West provides. 

On the 15th Joe and McAleenan 
arose too late to do any watching and 
returned to the main camp for break- 
fast. (I, leaving them at the T. E. 
ranch, continued on to the ranch.) 
They ate dinner with Billy Goodfellow, 
the foreman for Col. W. F. Cody, and 
starting on to visit the Table Mountain 
camp met Arthur, Lawrence and Wal- 
ter coming to visit them, as_ they 
thought their chances were better for 
a few days in the Bob Cat country, 
after learning from Shorty the story of 
the other boys and their good success, 
as the Table Mountain country was a 
little higher in altitude. They all met 
at the foot of Hardpan Creek and re- 
turned together for the Bob Cat camp. 
They were all delighted to see each 
other and each in turn told their expe- 
riences and the good times they had 























been having, and that night they had 
the finest campfire they all had had on 
the entire trip. Everybody was in good 
form and fun ran riot in a harmless, 
impersonal way. Carl Hammitt, the 
deputy game warden, paid them a visit. 
He had been up at my camp on Hard- 
pan, and returning stopped with the 
boys. He intends staying until Sun- 
day; if not, until the grizzly bear layer 
eake with pictures and frostings is 
made. 

Arthur and Walter intend watching 
the place that Joe and Me- 
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in the timber. Arthur and Walter are 
occupying Joe’s and McAleenan’s old 
place, where they will stay nights. All 
will be busy at these different watch 
grounds tomorrow. They returned for 
lunch at 1 o’clock. After this meal 
everybody shaved in preparation for 
Sunday. Boyd and Lawrence started 
for the rim rock, returning at 5 o’clock 
through the rain, reporting fresh griz- 
zly signs. Arthur and Walter reached 
their rocky watch tower long ago; 
likewise Murgatroyd and Carl. Boyd 





Aleenan have been, and 
Boyd and Lawrence will 
take up another location 
on the south side of camp. 

I forgot to mention that 
Thursday night Murga- 
troyd and Carl had three 
shots at two grizzly bears 
(yearlings), the cubs of 
the old sow that came so 
near bringing this merry 
party to a tragic end. 
They saw last night one of 
the youngsters, but his 
wisdom kept him out of 
gunshot. 

May 16th—Carl Ham.- 
mitt is still with us. At 3 
o’clock this morning 
Jonesy, the cook, called 
Boyd and Lawrence. Ham- 
mitt awoke; in fact, the 
graves would yield up 
their dead in mistake, 
thinking Gabriel blew his 
trumpet, as Jonesy wailed 
the awakening. Hammitt said_ if 
Jonesy raises such a row tomorrow 
morning he will have as much 
chance to continue living as a cel- 
luloid dog chasing an asbestos cat 
through hades would have. Six-thirty 
saw them all at breakfast. Carl 
and Murgatroyd arrived about 7 
o’clock from their watch places, report- 
ing no progress. About 8 o’clock Joe, 
Boyd, McAleenan and Lawrence start- 
ed out for the lower ridge where there 
is a natural pass for bear across ridges. 
Boyd will have his lying-out camp set 
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THE “SAVAGES” AND “DUDES.” 


will be in this camp for the last time 
unless he brings a silver-tip in before 
they leave for home. Six o’clock sup- 
per. They sat around the fire till the 
rain at 10 o’clock drove them to bed. 
It rained all night, the patter of rain 
drops on the canvas greeting them 
every time they awoke. 

The next day was one of rest. 
body was up early. Boyd and 
Aleenan crawled out as Arthur 
Walter arrived from their watch 


No- 
Me- 
and 
sta- 


tion for breakfast. Nothing in the form 
of bear crossed their lookout. 


Eleven 
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o’clock and neither John nor Carl have 
arrived in camp. They either got a 
bear or a bear got them, was the belief. 
Joe and Walter started for their lying- 
out camp, and discovered them in bed 
asleep. All hands arrived, and with 
their coming the announcement that 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Goodfellow were 
coming into camp over the ridge to pay 
the camp a visit for the day. Billy is 
manager of the T. E. Ranch, Buffalo 
Bill’s place. After dinner the ‘‘sav- 
ages’’ were fed, and when _ these 
‘*rough-necks’’ had stifled the hunger 
that is always theirs, Joe Jones brought 
out the bear hides. After inspection of 
same by all hands, John Murgatroyd 
and I took pictures of the whole group. 
Carl Hammitt, Joe Magill, McAleenan, 
Joe Jones and I will remain in camp, 
while the others—Boyd, Lawrence, Ar- 
thur McAleenan and Walter—will sleep 
out. 

Joe Jones, Joseph McAleenan and I 
intend riding to the Table Mountain 
camp to see if any bear sign has shown 
up there. Carl Hammitt will ride as 
far as Hardpan Creek, going back to 
Cody. The Goodfellows started home 
at 5 o’clock. We had tea, and the boys 
left for a night and morning vigil. The 
camp fire this evening was regaled by 
a story related by Joe Magill, entitled, 
‘‘The Story of Sagebrush Nan.”’ 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the 
Big Horn Basin to the outside world 
was a ‘‘terra incognito,’’ a land vast, 
vague, unknown. This immense val- 
ley, covering 13,000 square miles, was 
the earthly ‘‘happy hunting grounds”’ 
of the Indians. The Custer battle was 
the culmination of the red man’s san- 
guinary endeavor to stem the tide of in- 
vasion into this, their favorite region. 
Settlers were few and far between in 
the ’80s of the last century. It was 
fifty or a hundred miles between 
houses ; a sixty-mile ride to a dance was 
a common occurrence. 
the species’’ was the rarest of all the 
human at that date. One of these not 


already pre-empted was Nan Johnson, 
commonly known as Sage Brush Nan. 
This lady was so named because of her 


‘‘The female of. 
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elusive habits. The presence of a stran- 
ger was enough to send the fair Nan 
scurrying to cover like a jack rabbit. 
A robust and daring settler of the 
Swede denomination finally lured the 
stampeding Nan into the trap of matri- 
mony. There were then as many 
preachers in the Big Horn Basin as 
there are snakes in Ireland. The only 
justice of the peace was Mike Sliney. 
The gallant Mike had his headquarters 
on Owl Creek, 100 miles to the south. 
From his cabin on that creek he waved 
the scepter of his judicial powers over 
an area greater than that of some king- 
doms of the world. To have the hyme- 
neal fetters riveted in legal form, Nan 
and her prospective lord had to make 
the long trip from their northern home. 
The trip was made in the wheeled glory 
of a 314-inch prairie schooner. In def- 
erence to the conventions in such cases 
made and provided, Nan’s father went 
along as duenna and chaperon. There 
was no St. George’s or ‘‘Little Church 
Around the Corner’’ to lend dignity 
and eclat to this, the second wedding 
ever celebrated in the Big Horn. Sliney 
decided to perform the ceremony at the 
great M Ranch, which was just at the 
edge of the Arapahoe and Snake Indian 
country. News travels in mysterious 
ways on the desert; tidings of the ep- 
ochal event spread like wild fire, and 
the hardy riders of the plains came 
from all points of the compass. The 
Platte River on the east, the Shoshone 
and Greybull on the north, the Popoo- 
gie and Wind Rivers on the south, all 
sent their bechapped and _ bespurred 
contingents. 

When the hour of the ceremony ar- 
rived all the fences and corrals were 
lined with grinning and delighted 
‘‘punchers.’’ Sliney, in all the pomp 
and panoply of hand-me-down suit of 
the vintage of ’76, waited with awe- 
inspiring dignity the presence of the 
bridegroom and bride. As convention 
demands, the happy man, Big Charley 
(for the man answering by that sobri- 
quet was a courageous navigator of pos- 
sible storm-swept matrimonial sea 
known to us denizens of the Western 

















desert), was first on the ground. A 
wait, that to the rough and ready 
plainsman seemed interminable, and 
Johnson, ‘pere, with the fair but pan- 
icky Nan on his arm, was seen ap- 
proaching. All might have gone well 
had the cowboys’ congregation been 
able to hold down the safety valve of 
their pent-up feelings. But these rather 
reckless gentlemen are not wont to 
place much restraint on their feelings, 
whether these are inspired by pleasure, 
or peace, or war. 

As Nan and her father stepped into 
the corral the brooding silence of the 
desert was shattered by a wild, ear- 
splitting series of whoops and cheers. 
No herd of wild steers, red-eyed from 
panic, ever made a more sudden or a 
wilder dash than Nan did. In a flash 
she jerked her arm from her father’s 
and fled for the tall timber on the 
creek. For a moment everybody was 
stricken dumb. The terror of such a 
catastrophe as any interruption of the 
ceremony left everybody speechless. 
And the most terror-stricken of all was 
the justice, with the disappearing bride. 
Sliney saw his fee vanishing into thin 
air, and fees were too valuable to be 
allowed to escape so long as any 
method of recovering them came with- 
in the purview of the possible. In any 
other country the fleeing Nan might be 
going yet. Sliney’s mind, trained in 
the school of the desert, immediately 
grasped the possibilities of which the 
surroundings were pregnant. There 
was a crowd of men, past masters with 
the sinuous coils of the lariat. As Nan 
vanished, Sliney shouted, ‘‘Hell, boys! 
eatch her.’’ This feature was not on 
the fixed program, but it lent a new 
thrill to the affair. The boys were not 
at all slow to obey the orders of the 
court. In a few seconds five or six 
cowboys were breaking records in the 
hunt for the stampeding Nan. Anyone 
who has watched a plainsman stop a 
wild steer with the flying loop of his 
saddle rope can easily forecast the re- 
sult. “T'was only a few minutes until 
poor Nan found her headlong flight 
stopped by the hiss of a loop. Filled 
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with the pride of achievement, her eap- 
tors led her to the altar. The justice 
very considerately gave Nan time to 
recover her breath. When the good 
lady had somewhat recovered her com- 
posure, Friend Sliney, with great show 
of dignity, pronounced the words that 
linked together the earthly fortunes of 
the elusive Nan and the giant Swede. 

Other tales were told, but none had 
the touch of the country this one bore. 
Ten-thirty found them all in bed, as 
Boyd was on duty tomorrow morning 
at 4 o’clock. The cook ’roused a griz- 
zly about half a mile from camp, and 
we have hopes that Boyd will run 
across him. 

Next morning we were up early, as 
we intended visiting the Hoolihan and 
Hardpan camps. While at breakfast 
Arthur and Walter arrived. A bear 
had been within twenty feet of them 
on the other side of the ridge, or gla- 
eier rock deposit. They have hopes, 
and their minds are made up as to the 
size of the gentleman. Murgatroyd and 
Carl came in with no report of encour- 
agement. I am afraid John has had 
his chance. Hope not, as he deserves 
better at Fortune’s hands. Carl Ham- 
mitt left at 8:30 a.m., and at 9 o’clock 
our pack and saddle horses were ready, 
and we said ‘‘good-bye’’ to Arthur and 
On the way down the 
ridge MeAleenan rode with Ed Nord- 
quist, the good-natured and hustling 
Swede. He started a conversation on 
horse rustling, pointing out a log cabin 
upon which rain and wind had left 
their marks. ‘‘That cabin was the 
home of Foote—Ed Foote—a retired 
soldier,’’ he said. ‘‘He took to horse 
stealing, and apparently was very suc- 
cessful.’’ MeAleenan asked Ed if the 
irate ranchers ever caught him. ‘‘No; 
when the railroad came into the coun- 
try he moved out into Canada,’’ said 
he. ‘‘What did they do with horse 
thieves in those days, Ed?’’ ‘‘ Well, I 


tell you: there was no law, and we 
hung them or ‘dry-gulched’ them in 
some out-of-the-way place when they 
became monotonous.’ 


b 


‘‘This was rath- 
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er a rapid and inexpensive method of 
justice.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said Ed, ‘‘and only 
once in awhile were we mistaken.’’ 
Honest to his toe nails, absolutely with- 
out guile, a willing worker and a pleas- 
ant chap was Ed. All the camp re- 
spected and liked him. His innocence 
made him easily ‘‘joshed,’’ and no one 
enjoyed it more than he himself. 

We arrived at Hoolihan at 12:30. 
Found that one of the watching places 
had not been touched since May Ist, 
where the first bear had been killed by 
Boyd. We had a dandy 
lunch, splendid chops 
from a lamb bought by us 
from the T. E. Ranch. 
How good one feels when 
one is full. It is an old 
saying that a clear con- 
science makes you very 
happy and contented, but 
Jerome K. Jerome takes 
all the beauty out of this 
proverb by stating ‘‘that 
a full stomach does busi- 
ness quite as well, and is 
cheaper and more easily 
obtained.’’ It is strange 
what an authority one’s 
digestive organs hold over 
one’s intellect. We can- 
not think or be cheerful 
unless our stomach so 
wills it. Thank God, all 
our stomachs operated 
properly. We have been 
a happy family; not a 
cross word or look nor a 
selfish act or desire is in 
evidence. 

About 5 o’clock Boyd and Lawrence 
started for their watch ground, not re- 
turning to camp before 9 o’clock. They 
were jubilant; a great brown bear and 
a grizzly showed their much-sought 
persons on the ridges. The brown bear 
was feeding on the hillside, digging for 
some kind of a root, when they topped 
the hill, but the treacherous mountain 
air currents warned Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruin of the boys’ presence, so away 
he or she went, hiking for the tall tim- 
bers that fringe these ridges at this 


THE PARTY 


elevation. After dinner of scrambled 
eggs and fried potatoes with ever- 
blessed coffee, we sat romancing with 
the friendly campfire furnishing light 
and heat. At 11 o’clock Boyd started 
for bed, and the rest followed in a few 
minutes. We discussed the bear, and 
3oyd decided that he would stay while 
McAleenan, with Joe and I, journeyed 
to Table Mountain to see what signs 
were there. 

Murgatroyd and Arthur, with Carl 
and Walter at the Bob Cat Camp, kept 





AT BOBCAT CAMP, SHOWING BEAR HIDES IN 


FOREGROUND.” 


busy watching their respective places 
and taking pictures. 

May 19th.—The oceupants of Hooli- 
han camp arose early, breakfasted and 
bade good-bye to Lawrence, Boyd and 
Ed on the way to. Table Mountain 
Camp; stopped on the way at Hardpan 
Camp at 11:30, looked over the camp 
supplies and started for Table Moun- 
tain. Just over the ridge from Hard- 
pan Camp we saw for the first time 
Old Bob’s track. Old Bob is an im- 
mense grizzly that has for many years 
made his home in the heights of the 
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mountain we are going to. He has been 
séen many times and chased by many 
packs of dogs, always escaping. 

Old Bob seems to bear a charmed 
life. It may be written in the book 
of Fate that some of our party is to get 
this famous and ancient old grizzly. 
After a stiff climb up between huge 
masses of glacier rock we reached the 
Eaves of the Rockies, and they are well 
named. Great capes of rock jut out 
from the sides of the mountain and 
huge pinnacles running to needle-point 
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lion ery about one mile off on the open 
hillside. 

Next morning the ery of the sup- 
posed same lion the night before awoke 
us on the ridge, just back of our camp, 


at daybreak. We got up and dressed 
and went outside to watch the sun rise 
over the mountain. It was a beautiful 
sight as the heralds of the coming King 
of Day brightened the eastern sky. Bit. 
by bit it rose until in all its glory it 
shot clear of the mountain peaks, bath- 
ing their snowy tops in the blood of its 

warm color. Breakfast 








THREE CUBS TAKEN TO WALTER HOPE’S RANCH BY THE 


AUTHOR. 


fineness are on all sides of the trail. 
The wind and rain of centuries have 
pierced holes in these and formed them 
into the most peculiar shapes. The 
sides of the mountains are covered with 
rock weighing from tons to ounces. 
This material has fallen or has been 
carried down by slides of snow and 
earth. On Table Mountain we visited 
all the bear passes and found that 
nothing of importance had taken place. 
So we made camp, had supper and sat 
around the fire till 10 »’clock, and just 
before retiring we heard a mountain 





over, we started for our 
long ride to Bob Cat 
Camp. We _ stopped at 
Hardpan, which was on 
our trail, had coffee, and 
proceeded on our way. 
Two great rams watched 
our progress as we 
dropped down the giant 
ridge. They seem to 
know that the law pro- 
tects them, and they stand 
full of impertinence, jeer- 
ing at us, knowing that 
the law would stretch its 
long arm out for us if we 
dared use the rifles we 
held in our hands. We 
left the neighborhood 
where temptation strug- 
gled with us, hoping the 
hand of doom would grab 
these impudent rams this 


fall. We arrived at Bob 
Cat just before Arthur 
MeAleenan and Murga- 


troyd started to watch their separate 
ridges. We told of our discovery of Old 
Bob’s track, and decided that camp 
should be moved on the morrow. John 
Murgatroyd and Carl Johnson intend 
staying a few days longer at Bob Cat 
and joining the whole party on Table 
Mountain later. Rain fell while they 


were on their watch grounds. As dark- 
ness fell Arthur and Walter arrived, 
wet and hungry. Murgatroyd and Carl 
stayed out all night. The camp retired 
at 10 o’clock. I left Joe and McAleenan 
at the mouth of Hardpan Creek and 
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went over to the Hoolihan camp, where 
Boyd and Lawrence and Ed, the cook, 
were, to see what luck and how things 
were progressing. 

Bob Cat Camp was up early on the 
morning of May 21st. <A dense fog 
hung over the mountains and a slight 
rain was falling. They decided to wait 
and see if it cleared off. Murgatroyd 
and Carl arrived in camp about 8 
o’clock, nothing of a bear character ap- 
pearing to reward their wet vigil. 
Murgatroyd seemed elated over the 
news of the bear at Arthur’s watch 
ground and also seemed glad of his de- 
cision to remain. A poker game, in 
which all the boys partook, was in full 
swing all morning with nothing else to 
do to pass away the time while it 
rained. Lunch was served at 1 o’clock, 
and as the weather seemed settled for a 
good rain they decided to wait until to- 
morrow. Carl started up the mountain 
to take a look over the country. I ar- 
rived from the Hoolihan camp and told 
of Boyd’s having a hard running shot 
at a big brown bear, missing him. But 
he has hopes of landing him. Carl re- 
turned and reports the country clear of 
members of the bear family. It is 
snowing on the mountain tops, but 
looks as though it might clear off to- 
night. Dinner over, and it is still rain- 
ing, with every indication of a bad 
night. Dishes are washed and another 
poker game started. Everybody (which 
means Arthur McAleenan, Joe Jones, 
Walter Hope, Shorty Kelley, Ed Jones, 
Carl Johnson, Joseph McAleenan and 
I) bought two dollars’ worth of 
matches, which took the place of chips. 
A freeze-out was ordered, and the first 
man to freeze out had the added labor 
of blowing up Arthur’s bed. Walter 
Hope fell first, then Joe Jones, Murga- 
troyd, Ed Jones, Arthur, Carl and Me- 
Aleenan. The battle raged between 
Shorty and me, I finally winning the 
stakes. Everybody had a fine time and 
retired tired and happy, for nothing 
fatigues one more than a rainy day in 
eamp. We fell asleep, hoping for a 
fine day on the morrow, as Old Bob 
may wait around either for our 


pleasure or until the weather clears. 

We were up at daybreak next morn- 
ing. The day promised fine, and after 
breakfast everybody set about tearing 
down the tents and packing up. The 
pack horses behaved beautifully, all ex- 
cept the mule, Cheewoawoa. She ear- 
ried on frightfully, kicking and biting, 
and ending all these performances by 
throwing herself on her back, nearly 
choking to death, as the rope around 
her neck was tied to a tree, and of 
course tightened at every pull. Joe 
Jones, driven to fury after the pack 
was adjusted six times, and bucked off 
as many, grabbed the mule by the two 
ears and smacked her heartily four 
times right across the face. It was as 
much as he dared do, for these Western 
cowboys, at least the ones I know, are 
never cruel to horses or pack animals 
of any kind, for the reason that brutal- 
ity makes them unmanageable. We got 
away at 9:30 a. m. and arrived at Hard- 
pan at 1:30 p.m. I prepared lunch 
while Walter Hope unpacked the 
horses. Joe and Jonesy, the cook, ar- 
rived just as we finished lunch. They 
had theirs at the T. E. Ranch. Sleeping 
tents were placed and everything put 
to rights. Arthur McAleenan, Joe and 
Walter have started to see if Old Bob 
will show himself. The rest of us wait- 
ed around camp all afternoon, and as 
the shadows were deepening into night 
the boys returned. .Their story was 
simple and sad. Big Bob arrived at the 
pass where he had been feeding on the 
hillside about the same time they did. 
Walter was in the lead and saw Bob 
jump up on the rim rock, standing 
there against the sky line. He called 
Arthur, who was but a short distance 
behind him, as the climb to this pass 
was a very stiff one. Arthur and Joe 
pushed forward and Walter pointed 
out the bear. All out of breath, Arthur 
dropped to his knee and fired. As he 
shot, the bear turned and started to 
jump from the ledge. Joe fired, and 
the bear disappeared. Hope and Joe 
trailed him for a mile, finding but two 
spots of blood. Arthur says he shot 
low, as he could see the bullet hit a 
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rock just under the bear. It may be 
that in jumping Bruin cut his foot on 
the sharp edge of the rim rock or a 
part of the bullet struck him a glancing 
blow. In any event, Bruin was not 
seriously injured, and we hope that the 
rim-rock theory was correct, for in that 
ease Bob will return. This distance 
shot was just 140 yards, but the condi- 
tions as to fatigue and lack of wind 
made a poor chance. The bear was a 
huge one, living up to his reputation 
of size. The boys all agree that his 
head was of gigantic proportions. After 


fixing things, as these mountain days 
were fast nearing their end. About 8 
o'clock Joe Magill drifted into camp 
with great news. Bob Boyd had killed 
a large brown sow bear, and he and 
Lawrence captured her three cubs 
alive. One cub Boyd was giving Law- 
rence, Arthur another and the third 
was for Joseph MecAleenan, all of which 
Ed Holmquist told him at the T. EF. 
Ranch. It seems as though Ed was 
down in that section looking for the 
horses that had strayed away from 
camp the evening before. The horses 








BOYD KILLED BROWN SOW BEAR AND CAPTURED CUBS ON THIS RIDGE. 


dinner we spent the evening discussing 
Arthur’s chances, finally concluding 
that we could only put our trust in the 
little fickle god of fortune. 

This same afternoon we thought at 
the camp we heard a report of a gun 
in the direction of the Hoolihan camp, 
-which was about three miles south of 
Hardpan camp, and all of us hope that 
Boyd landed his brown bear or the griz- 
zly they had seen, as bears are showing 
up more plentifully. 

Six o’clock on May 23rd saw us at 
breakfast. We fussed around for a time 


will wander for miles from camp when 
the food is poor, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are grained twice a day 
on these hunts. In fact, you could feed 
these bronchos every minute of the day 
and they would still eat. In and 
around our camp there is a perfect Del- 
monico’s for horses on every hillside. 
They fill up to the bursting point and 
then wander away miles during the 
night, especially if it is moonlight. In 
fact, they must have large quantities 
of gypsy blood in their veins. Boyd’s 
good fortune was the topic of the day, 
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and up to lunch time we talked it over. 
No particulars were given to Magill, so 
I have decided to wait until I see Boyd 
before writing about it. After lunch 
Joe and McAleenan started for Table 
Mountain to see if anything had been 
feeding in that location and to take col- 
ored pictures of the voleanic formation. 
They are red in color, and by the action 
of the wind and rain they have formed 
into all kinds of fantastic shapes. They 
continued their trip up the mountain 
and found that only wolves and coyotes 
had been appearing on the ridges. 
They then rode down the high ridges 
to the source of Twin Creeks, which is 
just north of the Hardpan camp on op- 
posite side of a long ridge or divide. 

No bears were in sight, so they start- 
ed home. Upon arriving in camp they 
were met by Boyd. He was delighted 
with his good fortune. If only a griz- 
zly falls to his rifle Boyd’s cup of hap- 
piness will be complete. 

He got his shot at the big sow bear 
about 6 o’clock in the evening. The 
first bullet, a split .333 Jeffery, struck 
her in the tail, passing through without 
touching a bone. The second struck 
her in the neck, .killing her instantly. 
The three cubs climbed upon her body 
and were captured after a hard fight. 
They seratched Lawrence and Boyd se- 
verely and were finally taken to camp 
wrapped up in sweaters. There was no 
sleep for Boyd that night. His kind 
heart dwelt upon the scene, and he said 
that never again would he kill a bear 
with cubs. He would have given worlds 
to recall the fatal lead. 

The little cubs were a great joy in 
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the Hoolihan camp. Reduced con- 
densed milk, heated, was greeted by 
whimpers of joy, and was eagerly 
lapped up. Honey, too, was a delicacy 
that quite won their baby hearts. Rope 
collars were made for these poor little 
orphaned children of the mountain and 
they fought and played, slept and 
climbed trees all the live-long day. The 
morning Boyd, Ed Holmquist (cook) 
and Lawrence left the Hoolihan camp 
on the way to Hardpan these cubs 


_ climbed a tree and the tree had to sae- 


rifice to the axe before they could be 
caught. Into panniers they were placed, 
and at the foot of the ridge the party 
was met by me. I suggested to Boyd 
the advisability of taking the cubs to 
Walter Hope’s ranch, where they could 
get warm cow’s milk. Boyd thought 
this a good plan, so he took them over 
to Walter’s ranch, about ten miles. He 
made the trip fine with them, and was 
picked up later by me as I had to make 
another trip to the ranch and take the 
baggage left there by the party back 
to Cody and could then take the eubs 
in with me. 

They had supper and then sat around 
the campfire waiting for Arthur and 
Walter. Arthur emerged from the for- 
ests, riding Kit, the mule. It was quite 
dark, and about a quarter to nine. No 
bear had appeared up to dusk, and Mr. 
Arthur looked up and said: ‘‘ Walter, 
there’s the evening star’’; and Walter, 
overcome with the harmony of his 
thoughts, whispered, ‘‘Let’s go home.”’ 
Eleven o’clock saw them in_ bed. 


Nothing to do until tomorrow. 
(To Be Concluded.) 









































FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES OF TROUT 


FISHING 
SAMUEL G. CAMP 


Perhaps there are not quite that 
many, but what I want to do here is to 
show how very broad the subject of 
‘‘trout-fishing’’ really is, and to make 
a few suggestions regarding angling 
methods and tackle for trout in various 
parts of the country and under diver- 
gent conditions. As an angler and an- 
gling writer of some experience I have 
come to realize that the term ‘‘trout- 
fishing’’ may mean one thing to one 
man and an entirely different thing to 
another. Only the other day I was 
pleased to receive a letter from a gen- 
tleman in New Hampshire who, greatly 
disturbed at an article of mine on fly- 
fishing for trout, went on to conclusive- 
ly prove the absolute impossibility of 
any such thing as taking brook trout 
on the fly—and he really did prove it, 
too, to his own entire satisfaction. | 
have not yet replied to the letter be- 
cause I really do not know what to say. 

In England only one trout receives 
the serious consideration of anglers and 
angling writers. This is the fish most 
commonly known in America as the 
brown trout, ‘‘Salmo fario.’’ In Amer- 
ica the angler seeking variety may cast 
his flies for the common brook trout of 
the East, ‘‘Salvelinus fontinalis,’’ a 
charr, for the Western salmon-trouts, 
the rainbow, cut-throat and steelhead, 
or for the brown trout very generally 
introduced. Also one may go ‘‘trout- 
fishing’’ for the Great Lakes trout, 
‘*Cristivomer namaycush,’’ familiarly 
known in Maine as the ‘‘togue,’’ and 
quite universally as the lake trout, or 
“‘laker.’’ This trout, really a charr, 
attains a large size and is usually taken 
by deep trolling. 

In some parts of our country a native 
fontinalis of one-half pound is a very 
large one. In Maine and Canada brook 
trout are taken in weight upwards of 
six pounds. In Novia Scotia a three- 
pound fish is a good one, while in such 





WHERE THE ONE-POUND LIMIT PREVAILS 


streams as those of the Catskills, Penn- 
sylvania and Sullivan County, New 
York, a native trout of one pound is 
about the limit, with, of course, excep- 
tional fish running up to say four 
pounds. I have myself seen a four and 
one-half-pound native trout taken in 
Connecticut where, as in the Berkshires 
of Massachusetts, the one-pound limit 
prevails. 

In many Eastern streams there are 
now rainbow trout. The largest 1 have 
ever seen was a specimen of a little less 
than three pounds—taken on bait in a 
spring freshet. In certain Western 
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streams rainbow trout from five to ten 
pounds are not considered rarities. 
And so it goes; everywhere a differ- 
ence in size, numbers and degree of 
education of the trout. 

As a result, naturally, trout-fishing 
with the fly is done with varied meth- 
ods of tackle. The small, much-fished 
stream of the East or West, where the 
pound Eastern brook trout, rainbow or 
brown trout (although the brown trout 
average considerably heavier than 
brook trout in the same stream) is 
about the largest fish one may reason- 
ably expect, is an entirely different 
proposition from the wilderness stream 
where trout are many, heavy and un- 
educated. Possibly this difference may 
best be illustrated by calling your re- 
spectful attention to the British dry-fly 
man who goes after his brown trout 
with field glass, infinitesimal floating 
flies which quite accurately represent 
the natural flies common to the stream, 
with very fine and expensive tackle 
and frequently very poor luck, and 
then recalling how your guide, when 
you were moose-hunting down in 
Maine, plentifully varied the camp fare 
with broiled trout by the simple and 
wholly adequate means of an alder pole 
and a piece of red flannel. 

The average angler is not—and the 
man who writes for the average angler 
should not be—a faddist. Among those 
who follow the sport of angling with 
more than ordinary persistency and en- 
thusiasm are many who are cranks 
upon one subject or another; some in- 
sist upon featherweight tackle—the 
two-ounce fly-rod, for instanece—under 
all conditions; others will use nothing 
but the floating fly; some are blind to 
the virtues of any but the barbless 
hook; the stand-pat wet-fly fisherman 
ridicules the methods of the dry-fly 
man; the fly-fisherman refuses to rec- 
ognize the man who uses bait, and the 
bait-fisherman maintains that fly-fish- 
ing, in language of Grover Cleveland, 
is wholly a matter of pretense and af- 
fectation. But the ordinary angler, the 
man who fishes only casually and oc- 
casionally, has neither time nor ineli- 
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nation to concern himself with any spe- 
cial aspects of the sport—he desires 
merely to know what is reasonable 
tackle and what are practical and rea- 
sonably resultful methods for brook 
trout-fishing where he may chance to 
have a try at the sport. 

Practical tackle and efficient meth- 
ods are entirely matters of locality and 
local angling conditions. The average 
business or professional man can sel- 
dom get away for the early trout-fish- 
ing; his fishing is usually done on al- 
ready much-whipped streams, over 
clear water and trout of an advanced 
degree of education. Such a man ecan- 
not do better than to learn how to fish 
with the dry, or floating fly, the 
method above all under the conditions 
described. A very great deal of hocus- 
pocus has been written—and most en- 
tertainingly —about dry-fly fishing; 
but, really, to fish successfully with the 
floating fly, far more so than with the 
wet under the same conditions, is posi- 
tively not a matter of superhumanity. 

Anything approaching 1n adequate 
description of the art or science of the 
dry fly—for dry-fly casting is certainly 
the most artistic as well as the most 
scientific method of fishing with the 
fly—is wholly impracticable in the 
present paper; still a short description 
of the way to fish with a floating fly, 
merely by way of suggestion, might not 
come amiss. As for the tackle, fair 
success may be had with trout fly-fish- 
ing tools of good average efficiency 
and quality—save for the fly, of course, 
which must be a floater—say a fly-rod 
of 9 feet, in weight 5 ounces, a level 
enameled line, size E, and a 6-foot 
leader of fairly fine caliber. The reel 
should be single-action. 

Experts with the floater use fairly 
stiffish rods from 9 to 10 feet in length, 
soft enameled (vacuum dressed) lines, 
double-tapered, mostly imported from 
England, and 9-foot tapered leaders. 
The flies used are so tied that with the 
aid of waterproofing, which the angler 
carries in a small bottle, they will, if 
correctly cast and worked, float on the 
surface for some time. Dry flies are 
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now handled by almost all 
tackle dealers and should 
be procured in sizes 10 and 
12. Good patterns are 
Gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear, 
Wickham’s Fancy, Coach- 
man, Beaverkill or Silver 
Sedge, Olive Dun, Black 
Gnat, Whirling Dun and 
Brown Sedge. Use only 
one fly attached directly 
to the end of the leader. 
Dry-fly fishing is more 
effective than wet under 
difficult angling condi- 
tions such as those above 
described, because with 
the floating fly one can 
more nearly approximate 
the appearance of a nat- 
ural insect. Without go- 
ing into the insect life of 
the trout stream, a sub- 
ject entirely too compre- 
hensive to even touch 
upon here, it may be said 
that the natural insect, 
dun, caddis or May fly, as 
the case may be, when on 
the water floats upon the 
surface and follows the 
current downstream. The 
dry-fly fisherman imitates 
this action of the natural 
fly by casting his artifice 
upstream and allowing it 
to come down over a fish 
previously observed or 
where he has reason to believe a trout 
may be lying. After an actual cast the 
fly may be dried by making several 
‘‘false’’ casts without allowing the fly 
to touch the water. To make the fly float 
properly use a slack line, retrieving the 
line very slowly as the fly floats down- 
stream. At the finish of the forward 
cast do not lift the point of the rod 
until the fly has come down some little 
distance, otherwise the fly will immedi- 
ately become drowned or pulled under 
the surface. The use of the dry fly is 
impracticable in very rough water, but 
dry-fly patterns used as wet flies are 
most effective. 
As affording the most striking con- 
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EVEN ON THE AVERAGE STREAM VARIED METHODS ARE 


ESSENTIAL FOR SUCCESS. 


trast to the dry-fly method, and as an 
example of trout-fishing’s fifty-seven 
varieties, more or less, let us now take 
up the matter of fishing with the deep- 
ly submerged fly. Purely for illustra- 
tive purposes, we will assume that you 
are a wet-fly fisherman of average 
ability and that, following time-hon- 
ored custom, you ordinarily fish with 
a pretty straight line and flies only 
slightly submerged ; in fact, practically 
on the surface. In which case did you 
ever, on an otherwise utterly blank day, 
take one good fish when, with your line 
dangling carelessly in the water, you 
were lighting a pipe or possibly seeking 
a change of flies? Ten to one you can 
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recall an incident of the sort. But per- 
haps you simply thankfully let it go at 
that and failed to look for the reason. 
Almost always there’s a reason. In this 
case your one lucky trout was the re- 
sult of accidentally, of course, getting 
your fly down to where he wanted it. 
Had you on that same occasion fished 
religiously and with malice afore- 
thought with a deeply sunken fly your 
day of blankness might have been of 
the sort usually deseribed in red 
letters. 





TAKING A CHANCE IN 


Against the event of any presumably 
gentle reader’s hesitating to accept the 
present writer’s say-so in the matter of 
the submerged fly, possibly I cannot do 
better than to quote H. P. Wells, who, 
in ‘‘Fly-rods and Fly-tackle,’’ speaking 
more particularly of the Rangely re- 
gion of Maine, says: 

‘‘During the first of a companion- 
ship in which some of the happiest mo- 
ments of my life have since been 
passed, I was fishing under the tutelage 
of the well-known guide, John S. Dan- 
forth. I asked him, ‘John, who catches 
the most big fish of any of the sports- 
men who come here?’ He replied that 





a Mr. 8S , of Boston, was the most 
successful in that respect. I asked him 
how he handled his flies, and made him 
show me, rod in hand. But a single fly 
was used, and that large—one tied on 
a No. 2 Harrison Sproat hook is none 
too big. The fly was east fair and 
straight, allowed to sink six inches or 
even a foot where it fell, then it was 
moved very slowly three or four feet, 
then followed quite a pause, when it 
was again put in motion, drawn slowly 
to within convenient distance for the 
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THE WHITE WATER 


back cast, and taken quietly and 
smoothly from the water. The main 
points were to keep the fly below 
rather than on the surface, and to move 
it slowly. Better fortune at once at- 
tended the adoption of this system, es- 
pecially in the size of the fish taken.’’ 

The above obviously refers to lake 
fishing, but elsewhere Mr. Wells refers 
to the occasional advantage of the 
sunken fly in stream fishing. The or- 
thodox wet-fly patterns are preferable 
for deep fishing with the fly, at the 
floating flies, even when not water- 
proofed and thoroughly soaked by con- 
stant fishing without false casting, pos- 
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sess a certain buoyancy which keeps 
them pretty well up in the water and 
also, due to the manner of tying with 
upright wings, create a wake of air 
bubbles when drawn through the water. 
Sunken fly-fishing in streams should 
be done by casting across the current 
or upstream, allowing the flies to drift 
down with the current well submerged. 
It is a most effective manner of fishing 
in cold, high water early in the season, 
and later when at any time the river is 
well up and discolored. 





deep, and hermetically brushed in. 

But I do not admit that there’s no 
such thing as fly-fishing in a stream of 
this character —in fact, it’s just an- 
other ‘‘variety.’’ I have a friend who 
has a perfect mania for fly-fishing in 
little, no-account, tangled trickles of 
water. And that’s not the worst of it; 
he catches very many and some mighty 
nice trout, fishing in such places. 
Nevertheless, one would hesitate to de- 
fine this particular form of outdoor ex- 
ercise as genuine fly-fishing. It is a 








“HE HAD NO MANNER OF USE FOR UP-STREAM FLY-FISHING.” 


In the opening paragraph of this con- 
tribution I referred to the personal re- 
ceipt of a communication from an an- 
gler of New Hampshire, who seriously 
objected to the perfectly ridiculous 
idea of fly-fishing for trout. The sit- 
uation reminded me of the countryman 
who, for the first time observing one 
of the queer beasts of the tropics in a 
zoo, remarked decisively: ‘‘There ain’t 
no sich animal.’’ However, reading 
between the lines of the letter, I 
gleaned the fact that the writer’s ae- 
quaintance with trout streams was 
strictly limited to little four-by-six 
brooks, four feet wide by six inches 





fact, however, that in some localities 
these little brooks afford the only 
trout-fishing, and assuredly any sort of 
trout-fishing is better than none at all. 
Kor fishing of this sort the angler 
should use tackle of a somewhat spe- 
cialized character. 

Not long ago, while fishing a stream 
in the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, 
I met up, as the Southerners say, with 
a genuine old-timer at the game of fish- 
ing for trout with a fly—a professional 
rod-maker of Hartford, Conn. He had 
been fishing down a small brook which 
emptied into the main stream nearby, 
and his tackle was exactly suited to the 
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purpose. He was using a 6-foot fly-rod 
of his own make, very closely ringed 
to avoid loops in the line, and rather 
stiff but light. Taken down, the rod 
could be carried in his hunting coat 
pocket. With this rod he could easily 
put out a fly forty feet—but that is a 
non-essential in small-brook fishing. 
The rod was equipped with a very 
small single-action reel. The line I 
judged to be size F; the leader was 
short and of medium caliber. Only one 
fly was used—and that very success- 
fully. 

On the average trout stream, possibly 
defined as one where the largest fish, 
of whatever species, run from one to 
two.pounds, and where one casts, as 
conditions may dictate, from twenty- 
five to forty feet, one must constantly 
vary his methods of attack to suit the 
exigencies of the occasion. My own 
methods of fishing a trout stream are 
so susceptible to temporary revision— 
are, in fact, so unmethodical, that I can- 
not consistently advise for or against 
any one way of fly-fishing. As a gen- 
eral thing, under the proper conditions 
of clear water with a fairly smooth sur- 
face, whether fast or slow, the dry fly 
pays best, and fishing with it affords 
the most genuine sport. Fishing with 
the dry fly means, of course, fishing 
upstream. 

For many years anglers have wran- 
gled about the right way to fish a 
trout stream—whether up or down. As 
is generally the case in a controversy 
of this sort, the views of the extremists 
on both sides of the question are not, it 
would seem, wholly tenable. Dealing 
practically with a condition of this kind 
one generally finds there’s a middle 
way which is best to follow. Personal- 
ly I think that more can be done fishing 
upstream; that is, casting upstream, 
where the water is, if I may so define 
it, of the dry-fly sort—and this whether 
one uses either the dry or wet fly. I 
might cite a practical instance in sup- 
port of this. 

Last season I was out one day with 
a first-rate fisherman, a man who has 
studied the game for a good many 
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years—and has no manner of use for 
upstream fly-fishing. This angler 
fished down a nice riffle, about sixty 
feet wide and perhaps one hundred feet 
in extent, without rising a trout. Some 
little time thereafter, possibly half an 
hour, I fished this riffle up, very slowly 
and casting a single, floating Wickham 
(which sometimes floated and some- 
times did not) over every good-looking 
place, and took five very fair trout— 
three ‘‘browns’’ and two native. It 
would seem that when working up- 
stream one can more readily spot good 
places to try out with the fly, places 
which, when fishing down, are apt to 
be entirely overlooked. And, of course, 
when casting upstream the flies, wheth- 
er wet or dry, come down with the cur- 
rent in a natural way—are not dragged 
erratically across or against the current 
after a manner impossible for the nat- 
ural insect. 

Swift, rough and rocky streams can, 
however, oftentimes be most advan- 
tageously fished by working down- 
stream and casting across the current, 
allowing the flies to be swept down- 
stream—not casting downstream and 
dragging the flies up against the cur- 
rent. Not that one has not seen a great 
many trout taken by this latter method, 
but fishing in this way is always theo- 
retically wrong and practically is gen- 
erally best avoided. 

In the matter of tackle, it is not dif- 
ficult for the sportsman to select a 
trout fly-fishing outfit, not at all com- 
plex or cumbersome, which will do 
very well almost everywhere and at 
any time. It is simply a matter of 
avoiding extremes. Only this morning 
I was talking with a tackle salesman 
who remarked upon the impossibility of 
selling ten-foot fly-rods to the present- 
day trout fisherman. Parenthetically 
he observed that his father, an old-time 
Adirondacker, would have nothing to 
do with any but the ten-foot rod. It 
simply shows the trend of the times. 
All in all the nine-foot rod is probably 
the best all-purpose rod for trout fly- 
fishing. It should be light, but with 
a good backbone. This combination of 




















lightness with strength spells good ma- 
terial, and that means that one should 
not be too parsimonious when buying a 
fly-rod. 

With the idea of acquiring an all- 
purpose outfit, the line should be a 
double-tapered enamel size E. This 
will work well on the average nine-foot 
rod, and while the double-taper feature 
is not essential for wet-fly fishing, it 
is a great help in fishing with the dry 
fly. The soft enameled, vacuum-dressed 
lines are the best but somewhat expen- 
sive. The all-purpose leader may well 
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be one of seven feet, tapered not too 
fine. The reel, a single-action, should 
not be too light; it should balance the 
rod so that the weight is in hand and 
not out of hand. 

Eyed-flies are by all means the sort 
to use, so many of them can be carried 
so handily in a small metal box. Space 
prohibits going into the matter of trout 
fly patterns—see list of dry flies above 
—but, as regards sizes, No. 8 flies are 
plenty large enough for the heaviest 
stream fishing for trout, and sizes 10 
and 12 are by far the most effective on 
the average run of trout streams. 














Pals 


He’s only a mangy- yellow dog 
That hasn’t much brains or hair; 
He hasn’t a home and never had one, 
And he comes from, the Lord knows where; 
But I know he’s near when I put out my hand, 
And he’ll wag what’s left of his tail, 
For it don’t make a bit of difference to him 
If I have done my time in jail. 


He’s only a bum the same as me, 
And I found him all bloody one day; 

So I patched him up the best that I could 
And he must have decided to stay. 

Yes, we’ve starved and frozen a lot since then 
But I know he’ll stick to me 

Till I cash my checks at the Bank of Life, 
And go on my last long spree. 


He’s only a mangy yellow dog 
That hasn’t much brains or hair. 
He hasn’t a home and never had one, 
And he comes from, the Lord knows where; 
He’s been kicked and beaten and starved a lot, 
That’s why he’s a bum, you see. 
But bad as he is, and bad as he’ll get, 
He’s a heap sight better than me. 


WALTER B. BITTERLY. 




















A RECORD-BREAKING TUNA 
W. A. CORNELIUS 





Equaling the tarpon of 
the gulf coast in game- 
ness, the tuna of the 
Southern Pacific coast is 
one of the most eagerly 
sought fish by the true- 
blue sporting fishermen 
of the United States. 
Two species of tuna are 
found off the coast of 
California spasmodiecally. 
Yellowfin, or golden tuna, 
are certain to be about 
toward the fag end of 
each summer, but the 
leaping, or bluefin tuna, 
is here whenever you find 
him here. 

For catching bluefin 
tuna the strongest line 
and rods obtainable are 
used, and then it is gen- 
erally a case of the fish 
breaking the line and es- 
caping. Bluefin tuna fre- 
quently weigh in excess 
of 100 pounds, while the 
average weight of the 
golden tuna is about 
twenty-five. 

Having been a member 
of the party that caught ain aa 
the record-breaking * CAUGH 
golden tuna of the Pacific 
coast, I do not think it right in the in- 
terest of the greatest sport in the world 
to allow the fact to go unrecorded. 
Having conducted a newspaper at New- 
port Beach for the past six or seven 
years, I have been considered a bureau 
of information by certain Los Angeles 
sportsmen as to when is the proper 
time to come down to meet with good 
luck in either the hunting or fishing 
line. Especially those in the same line 
of business have considered that my 
life would be held cheaply if I chanced 
to tell them mackerel were biting and 
they fished all day for the questionable 
reward of a dog-shark or a ‘‘ pumpkin- 
seed’’ perch. 

So when boatmen brought in reports 
that tuna were being seen several miles 














STTERS AND LARGEST GOLDEN TUNA EVER 
Oo 


N THE PACIFIC COAST; WEIGHT, 60 LBS. 


off Newport Beach I hastily notified 
my friend, C. E. Galer, in the printers’ 
ink business in Los Angeles, of the fact 
and told him to tell Guy E. Fetters, 
foreman of the pressroom of a big 
printing and binding house. The next 
day brought a reply from Galer author- 
izing me to charter a launch for the 
two, and would I honor them with my 
company. As I intended to go anyway, 
I accepted the invitation with profuse 
thanks. 

The two arrived on Saturday after- 
noon, October 2, while I was busy with 
my paper, but I managed to get rid of 
them until I got the edition all mailed, 
when I helped them make arrange- 
ments for the morrow’s fishing. 
Promptly at 7 o’clock the next morning 
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the ocean-going launch, Susan Ann, left 
the Southern Pacifie wharf at Newport 
with Fetters, Galer, Joe Dixon, the 
boatman and myself aboard. 

Both Galer and Fetters are expert 
fishermen and use 9-ounce rods and 
9-thread lines. My rod weighed about 
2 pounds and was equipped with a 
heavy tarpon reel and a 24-thread Cut- 
tyhunk line, strong enough to tether a 
cow with. Both of the city sportsmen 
turned up their noses at the ‘‘telephone 
pole and clothes line,’’ which was fol- 
lowed with jeers a few minutes after 
the start when a diminutive skip-jack 
escaped from it after a ferocious strug- 
gle. But a short time later another 
skip-jack thought it saw an easy break- 
fast in the South Coast minnow trailing 
at the end of my line and I started the 
windlass on the pole to work and 
wound Mr. Skip-jack up by main 
strength and awkwardness and proudly 
deposited it on the deck of the boat, 
after which the slighting remarks of 
the city sports were greeted with with- 
ering scorn. 

Neither Galer nor Fetters would use 
a bone jig or a South Coast minnow, 
seeming to consider it unfair to the fish 
to deceive them on something on which 
they would risk their lives and still not 
get a square meal, but stuck to sardines 
which they had obtained from a seine 
haul of smelt the night before and had 
earefully salted down for the occasion. 
These sardines were fastened to the 
hooks with light copper wire to pre- 
vent their being torn off too easily by 
fish or bunches of kelp as they were 
trailed through the water behind the 
slowly moving boat. 

Galer soon hooked an albicore, which 
broke the line and escaped as easily as 
if fast to a thread. Joe Dixon, the 
boatman, who is accustomed to fishing 
for fish and not for sport, and who 
makes a living out of that vocation, 
then remarked that he didn’t see why 
anyone was such a d n fool as to 
fish with such an outfit as that when 
there was a-plenty of strong line to be 
had; but Galer said that the end of his 
line was rotten, and proceeded to show 
us that the rest of it was plenty strong 
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enough by landing an albicore in fine 
style. 

Flying fish were numerous, getting 
up around our boat and sailing off like 
quail, and the prediction was made by 
our boatman that we would soon be 
hooking something big, as flying fish 
are the favorite food of both species of 
tuna. He was right, for we hit a school 
of golden tuna and got three strikes on 
four lines we had out. One bit on a 
bone jig at the end of a 60-thread hand 
line which Dixon had out and broke it 
as if it had been a cord. The fish must 
have been hooked deep, as a big pool of 
blood in the water showed the spot 
where it had struck the jig. Then one 
took my minnow, and after going up 
and down like a roller coaster for a 
hundred feet let loose of the bait and 
got away. 

But the one that struck at Fetters’ 
sardine was hooked good and deep, and 
it was soon evident that it was no ordi- 
nary fish that he had to contend with. 
The little 9-ounce rod, as slender as a 
buggy whip, bent almost double, and 
the frail 9-thread line cut the water 
with a swish as the fish swept about 
the boat in great circles. Fetters knew 
his line would snap if he allowed the 
fish to get over an eighteen-pound 
strain on it, so when there was danger 
of its breaking he would allow the fish 
to run and keep a steady tension with 
the brake. The fish would ease up on 
its strain on the line a little, which 
would immediately be taken advantage 
of by the angler, only to have another 
mad rush take the line out again. 

The engine in the launch had been 
shut off, and the ocean being as smooth 
as a lake the tuna could be plainly seen 
whenever it got close to the boat. It 
came tantalizingly near several times, 
but once when it came to within five 
feet of the surface under the stern of 
the launch Dixon was waiting with the 
gaff hook and sunk it deep into its 
golden side. One mighty flounder and 
the fish was off. Joe took another 
lunge at it and scraped its side. Away 
went the fish for the bottom of the 
ocean, the reel fairly hissing as if in 
protest. Dixon made the air blue with 
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THE FISH BEGAN TO SLACK IN ITS RUSHES 


uncomplimentary remarks about black- 
smiths, and the one who made the gaff 
in particular, for when on drawing it 
out of the water it was seen that the 
hook had not been properly tempered 
and had straightened out when put to 
the test. 

The tuna must have come to the top 
only to see what was the matter, for 
the wound made by the gaff gave it 
renewed energy, and it looked for a 
time as if it must surely escape. But 
Fetters hung on gamely, although his 
knees began to quiver from the strain 
and excitement. We were giving him 
words of cheer and expert advice when 
we suddenly lost interest in the battle 
with the tuna as something of more 
importance to us began to happen. 

I have seen a great many whales 
since living on the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean, but never before have I seen 
such monsters of the deep as the three 
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gigantic hump-back whales that came 
tearing up the coast from Laguna. At 
Arch Rock they turned and headed out 
to sea, coming directly between our 
boat and the Waif, containing another 
fishing party a quarter of a mile away. 
The small black whales which frequent 
these waters spout, then rise slowly out 
of the water and slowly sink, to come 
up again perhaps a half mile away. 
The three whales that were causing us 
such grave concern seemed to be angry 
and spent the greater part of the time 
on or near the surface of the water. 
The three of them would come up at 
once close together, a wall of water 
would be raised fifteen or twenty feet 
in the air and then they would dive 
again, making a crash like thunder. 

The whales were harmless enough so 
long as they stayed away a couple of 
hundred yards, but they seemed to like 
our company and stayed between the 
two boats for several minutes. The un- 
certainty as to where they would come 
up the next time did not add any joy 
to their visit, for had they come up 
alongside it appeared as if we would 
have surely been washed overboard. 
Dixon said that whales could be seared 
away by knocking on the edge of the 
boat, and this must be a sure remedy, 
as he pounded some dents in the rail of 
the Susan Ann, and the whales went 
tearing out to sea, leaving a swell roll- 
ing on the ocean such as follows a 
heavy storm. 

Fetters, with one eye on the whales 
and the other on his rod, began to show 
signs of distress, and Galer poured out 
a glass of beer and held it to his lips, 
which refreshed him greatly. The rest 
of us took one, too, wishing the whales 
a swift and sure one-way voyage to 
Clemente Island, for which they were 
headed. 

The tuna began to slack in its rushes, 
and Fetters kept taking in more and 
more of the line. Whenever it came 
near the surface the sun would reflect 
the light from its golden sides, making 
a spot like silver in the water. It broke 
water about fifty feet to one side of the 
boat, when, without warning, it turned 
and started swimming toward us. Fet- 








LEFT TO RIGHT, CHAS. E. GALER, W. 
ters was so surprised that he allowed 
the line to get slack, as he thought the 
fish had escaped, but the tuna was 
through, and this time a good gaff hook 
held it while Galer helped lift it on the 
stern of the launch with the hook that 
had allowed it to escape the first time 
and which had been bent back in shape. 

Wild war whoops from Fetters an- 
nounced to those on surrounding boats 
that the fight was over, just an hour 
and two minutes after the fish had been 
hooked. He was given congratulations 
without envy by the other occupants of 
the boat, for the tuna looked far bigger 
on the deck of the launch than it had in 
the water, and to land such a fish with 
a 9-ounce rod and a 9-thread line was 
a feat of which any man could well be 
proud. 

The tuna was swung up alongside the 
mast to be photographed, after which 
Galer and I resumed fishing, but Fet- 
ters had enough. Besides the tuna our 
catch consisted of eleven skip-jacks 
and albicore, making a very good day’s 
sport. The boat was headed for the 
Newport wharf at noon, where the fish 
was weighed. Although about an hour 
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AND GUY E. FETTERS. 

and a half after the fish had been 
caught, and after it had shrunk several! 
pounds, it balanced the seales at exact- 
ly 60 pounds. 

The big fish was carefully wrapped 
in wet sacks and taken to Los Angeles 
in Fetters’ automobile, where it was 
smoked and distributed among his 
friends, smoked tuna being considered 
the choice fish, when smoked, of all the 
various species which inhabit these 
waters. 

The reputation of the small town ed- 
itor as a fishing guide was saved, but 
as a fisherman it remained where it had 
been, only a few points above zero, un- 
til the next Sunday, when, out with an- 
other party, I hooked a twelve or fif- 
teen-pound bonita, and had the fish in 
almost ready to gaff when it took a 
sudden rush under the launch, and I 
shut the brake down too tight on the 
line. The result was that the rod broke 
squarely off below the reel, and rod, 
reel, line and fish went out of sight in 
the water, leaving me holding the butt 
of the rod as a souvenir of the occasion. 
My record as a fisherman then sunk 
into oblivion. 








LARGE AND SMALL BORES IN 
SHOTGUNS 


CHARLES ASKINS 


The 12-gauge is generally considered, 


‘he shotgun, even by manufacturers of 
arms and ammunition. More 12-bore 
‘artridges are fired than of all other 
gauges combined. Shells for this size 
are to be obtained everywhere that ear- 
ridges are sold. The loads come with 
great variations of powder and _ shot, 
while the weight of the arms from 
which these are shot varies in like 
measure. Many believe that if no shot- 
gun were made other than a 12-bore, no 
harm would result. I conclude, myself, 
that, taking the world up one side and 
down the other, more game would be 
killed if there were no shotgun other 
than the 12-bore; on the other hand, 
were no shotgun built of a gauge larger 
than a 20, sportsmanship would be fur- 
thered and the game given a better 
chanee for existence—take your choice. 

I think that 12-bore guns might prop- 
erly be divided into three classes—field 
guns, trap guns and wild-fowl guns 
These classes of course shade into one 
another; one weapon might be used for 
all varieties of shooting, and there is no 
arbitrary definition showing which is 
an upland gun and what precisely 1s a 
trap gun or a duck gun. Still, almost 
anybody will admit that a six-pound 
gun with 24-inch barrels was not de- 
signed for water-fowl or the trap, 
hence we can draw a line somewhere. 

Upland shooting is sometimes accom- 
plished from horseback, as in the South, 
and again from wagons and automobiles 
as we see on the prairies, but generally 
field shooting means walking, walking 


and carrying gun, ammunition and 
game. Under the conditions, the aver- 


age man doesn’t care to make a pack- 

mule of himself; the lighter he goes, 

the fresher he finishes, and the greater 
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the pleasure derived. Moreover, the 
‘‘run’’ of upland shooting doesn’t ‘re- 
quire powerful ammunition, and there 
is no logic whatever in carrying a 
heavy piece and then handicapping it 
with miniature ammunition. 

In the class of 12-bore field guns I 
should place weapons weighing from six 
to seven pounds, with barrels of from 
24 to 30 inehes long, shooting eart- 
ridges loaded with from 3 drams to not 
exceeding 3144 drams of powder and 
never more than 114 ounces of shot. It 
is true that many arms used afield will 
weigh more than seven pounds, even up 
to 7144, without their owners considering 
themselves over-weighted, but these are 
rather in the nature of all-round shot- 
guns. I must here state emphatically 
that I don’t like an all-round shotgun. 

Very light charges are loaded into 12- 
bore cartridges, down to 134 drams of 
black powder and %4-ounce of shot. I 
have seen very fair upland work se- 
eured from 214 and 234 drams of pow- 
der and 1 ounce of shot, but these are 
properly small-bore loads, being much 
more effective when shot from tubes 
smaller than 12. Any man who doesn’t 
eare to shoot as much as 3 drams of 
powder and 1 ounce of shot needs a 
small-bore gun, whether he is aware of 
the fact or not. Even 3 drams of pow- 
der and 1 ounce of shot develops quite 
a bit more power in a 16 than it does 
in a 12; but, here, we have in mind re- 
duced weight of arm rather than power, 
and, owing to reduced breech-pressure, 
the load is safer in a six-pound 12 than 
it would be in a six-pound 16 or a six- 
pound 20. 

Well-made 12-bore guns, with barrels 
from 24 to 28 inches long, weighing 
from six to six and a half pounds, 
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should safely and comfortably handle 
a load of 3 drams of powder and 1 
ounce, of shot. Except for very quick 
work, brush shooting exclusively where 
24-inch tubes might be handy, select a 
double gun for this work, with either 28 
or 26-inch barrels. Personally I don’t 
like a gun, repeater excepted, with bar- 
rels shorter than 25 inches, but this is 
merely an individual predilection. 
Guns weighing from six and a half to 
seven pounds should shoot a cartridge 
of 3 drams of powder and 114 ounces 
of shot. Perhaps the English ‘‘driven 
game’’ cartridge of 3 drams and 1 1-16 
ounces would be preferable, but we can- 
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had a fierce kick and with reduced loads 
it lacked power—neither was it alto- 
gether safe, the paper-thin barrels be- 
ing liable to burst. The trouble with a 
featherweight gun, as in lessened degree 
with any 12 weighing under six and a 
half pounds, is that sometime or other 
it will prove difficult to get the par- 
ticular ammunition fitted for it. Then 
the owner will be foreed to use what- 
ever he can find, often heavy trap 
loads which cause the arm to buck, kick 
and jump, and the marksman to duck 
and dodge. 

The typical field 
adapted to quail and grouse 


gun is an arm 
shooting, 








A COUPLE OF REMINGTON 12-GAUGE GUNS. 


not secure that in factory shells. <A 
12-bore with 28-inch barreis, weighing 
634 pounds makes an admirable upland 
gun for general shooting. Bored cor- 
rectly it will bag such game as quail 
and grouse with greater certainty and 
ease to the shooter than any other gun. 
I have a high regard for my own light 
12, which weighs six pounds fourteen 
ounces. I have seen a Greener of like 
weight do admirable execution at the 
trap in live pigeon shooting, but its 
owner used cartridges containing 314 
drams of powder and 114 ounces of 
shot. 

Featherweight 12 bores, those weigh- 
ing under six pounds, have gone out of 
fashion, I am thankful to state. There 
never was anything reasonable in such 
an arm, for with effective cartridges it 


having the degree of choke and making 
the patterns best calculated for deadly 
work on these birds. General prefer- 
ence is given to a right barrel bored 
improved eylinder, making a pattern 
with 114 ounces of No. 8 shot of about 
200. The left barrel for quail should 
pattern 225, for ruffed grouse 250; for 
prairie chickens or snipe 275. If the 
weapon is of the ultra-lightweight, un- 
der six and a half pounds, using but 1 
ounce of shot, the density of pattern 
should be the same, and this, it should 
be noted, can only be secured by giving 
the tubes a degree closer choke, that is, 
quarter choke right, and so on. Granted 
the field gun is to be used for general 
upland work, including chickens, snipe 
and shore birds, have the first barrel 
quarter-choked in place of improved 
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cylinder and the second a half-choke. 
I doubt if it is worth while to have any 
field gun with a closer pattern than 
275; more birds will dodge you at short 
range than you will be able to secure at 
long range through having increased 
density of pattern. 

I must confess to a partiality for 
double barrel guns where it is a ques- 
tion of small bird shooting. To begin 
with, the barrels should have different 
degrees of choke, which cannot be had 
with a repeater, but the real reason 
where a gun as large as a 12 is used, 
is on the seore of giving the game a 
square deal. A pump gun or an auto- 
matic, cylinder bored, is such a deadly 
tool that I have conscientious scruples 
against its use. The man who has an 
honest liking for a repeater, and plenty 
of us have, should carry a 20-gauge. 

The greatest care should be given as 
to the balance and fit of the field gun. 
It must be shot under varying condi- 
tions, now with the shooter heavily 
clothed, again in shirt-sleeves, now a 
lightning snap must be made, and again 
a smooth, clean swing. I find that in 
trap or duck shooting I can handle 
most any sort of a gun that half-way 
fits; if it is a trifle muzzle-heavy or a 
bit too long in the stock, I have time 
to adjust myself to it. In brush shoot- 
ing, however, no time must be lost in 
adjusting the gun, no second sight is 
to be had; either the gun without con- 
scious effort points true to the eye or 
the bird is lost. Single triggers are a 
desirable adjunct of field guns, this by 
way of facilitating quick handling of 
the arm without the usual strain of 
reaching the front trigger. Much 
game is missed through a premature 
let-off when the marksman has_ been 
forced into a strained position. 

Shooting habits govern to such an ex- 
tent that no hard and fast rules can be 
laid down to insure fit and balance. 
Generally the shooter will find it wise 
to have his gun stocked to shoot high, 
the tendency being to pull too quick 
and to shoot under. The stock should 


be at least a quarter of an inch shorter 
than that of the trap or duck gun. 
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Usually a well-balanced gun is sup- 
posed to have the center of gravity 
about three inches forward of the 
standing-breech, but the length of the 
grip and the position of the left hand 
in holding the piece gave such a bear- 
ing that I should say a gun balances 
for any particular gunner when to him 
the weight seems to be exactly distrib- 
uted between either hand. A muzzle- 
light gun is a very little handicap in 
field shooting, but a muzzle-heavy 
weapon is abominably slow. All light 
12s should be fitted with a Silver’s or 
other recoil pad, never hard rubber or 
steel. 
THE TRAP GUN. 


The 12-bore is the only trap gun, 
despite a rather hysterical effort now 
and then to boom the 20-gauge for this 
service. I should like to see the 20 
used at the trap, myself, but the man 
out for a record wouldn’t listen to me 
or anybody else. 

The trap gun is becoming more and 
more a special and specialized weapon 
In the old days a man went out to the 
traps and eracked away with whatever 
gun he happened to have—duck gun, 
field gun, pump gun; neither did he 
consider himself handicapped. Today 
the man who hasn’t a special trap gun 
is hopeless, doesn’t expect to do much, 
and rarely agreeably surprises himself. 

While it is emphatically true that 
many double guns are being used at 
the trap, and a percentage of trap- 
shooters never will be satisfied with a 
single barrel, yet i conclude that the 
twin tubes are losing ground. More 
and more the special single-shot re- 
peater is replacing double-barrel shot- 
guns for clay birds. I am not pre- 
pared here to argue the logic or lack of 
logic in this preference, but merely an- 
nounce a fact as I see it. Doubtless if 
more double birds were thrown the two- 
barrel gun would prove its utility, not 
to say superiority, but a double gun is 
designed to fire two shots in succes- 
sion and a man’s appreciation of the 
eternal fitness of things doubtless leads 
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him to consider one barrel the right 
thing for one shot. 

The repeater, not the automatic, is 
doubtless THE trap-gun in America at 
this time. It can be had in all grades, 
and from the cheapest to the highest 
price it shoots equally well, and as well 
as shotguns can be made to shoot, what- 
ever their model or price. I am dis- 
tinetly of the belief that there is more 
gun for the money in our American 
pump guns than in any other firearm 
made in the world. 

These guns can be had of several 
makes, all well built, in models, lengths 
of barrel, cut of stock and pattern to 
please the most exacting. Nine men in 
ten can be fitted with stock guns and 
the tenth can have his specification 
filled by a made-to-order weapon at a 
very moderate advance in price. The 
only change I could ask in a standard 
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Several of our more prominent build- 
ers of double guns, like the Ithaca gun 
company, the Bakers and Fred Adolph, 
together with a number of foreign 
manufacturers, are now placing a single- 
shot on the market designed especially 
for clay birds. For work on singles 
exclusively this arm has all the good 
points of the pump gun, and some ad- 
vantages. In the nature of things, ear- 
rying but one shell and not having its 
balance disturbed by a magazine, now 
filled and now empty, it is superior in 
balance. [l*urther, being simpler in 
mechanism, it should outwear the pump 
gun. In the nature of things, it can 
be given a finer, cleaner and shorter 
trigger-pull. This single-barrel trap- 
gun seems to be the logical outcome of 
our system of clay bird shooting, and 
beyond question no better gun is to be 
had for the purpose. 





X-GRADE, 12-GAUGE, 
trap repeater would be to have the butt- 
plate of soft rubber—never could see 
any horse sense in shooting a gun with 
solid butt where 200 shots were to be 
fired in succession. I think it is an 
abuse of a good and willing servant to 
take an automatic to the traps. 

A trap repeater should have a 32- 
inch barrel, equivalent to 34-inch in a 
double gun, with top rib, and long, 
straight stock, having trap-comb, and 
only a trifling drop from comb to butt. 
I want my guns to throw the entire 
pattern above the line of sight. The 
pattern should be even and uniform 
rather than extremely close. The arm 
which patterns regularly from 290 to 
300 pellets with 114 ounces of 714 shot 
is a far better arm than the piece which 
averages 325, but either centers the pat- 
tern or varies the percentage widely. 


DOUBLE-BARREL FOX GUN, WITH FOX-KAUTSKY SINGLE TRIGGER. 


The single-barrel trap-gun is the 
weapon for the man who takes pride in 
his shooting irons, in their fit, balance 
and appearance. One of these hand- 
some clay bird tools is an attractive bit 
of machinery. That they cost from two 
to ten times as much as a standard re- 
peater, is something that one man will 
consider and another won’t. To the 
marksman who spends hundreds of dol- 
lars for traveling expenses, entry 
money, and ammunition, first cost of 
gun is not of grave moment. What he 
is after is a weapon of absolute relia- 
bility ; he don’t want to borrow a gun 
in the middle of a hot match, unex- 
celled shooting powers, and, of course, 
the place to display a beautiful weapor 
is where we have an ‘‘audience.’’ The 
single-barrel trap gun fills every de- 
mand of ethics or utility. 
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A word as to the trap load and I have 
finished with this branch of the sub- 
ject: Select one kind of powder, one 
make of shot, one kind of cartridge 
ease, one system of loading, and a fixed 





























A RATHER IMPERFECT PATTERN. 


Pattern of one of the author’s quail guns, a 
quarter-choke, 12-gauge. Load 3 drams 1% 
oz. No. 8 shot, 24-inch circle, 30 yards. The pat- 


tern was not selected but was the first one shot. 
Except in spread, which is about right for a quail 
gun at the distance, the pattern is not good, and 
does not show what the gun is capable of. I at- 
tribute the patchiness to dense powder and soft 
shot, together with using a 2%-inch shell in a 
2% chamber, a poor combination. 


quantity of powder and shot. Trap 
shooting is so mechanical, the percent- 
age necessary to win is so high, that a 
man cannot afford to take a chance by 
varying his ammunition a particle. To 
bring out the best points of a gun the 
shooter might have to vary his load a 
trifle, but I would order a gun bored 
and regulated for 314 drams of powder 
and 114 ounces of shot in a 234-inch 
shell and never change the load. It is 
foolishness to shoot a 25%-inch shell in 
a gun chambered for 234 inch if the 
very best results are demanded. Ex- 
tremely high velocity is not required of 
a clay bird load, but the utmost regu- 
larity of velocity is imperative. 


DUCK GUNS, 12-GAUGE. 


Ninety per cent of the ducks killed 
in this country are shot with 12-bores, 
and sixty per cent with repeating shot- 
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guns, either pump or self-loading. This 
is merely an estimate, no statistics be- 
ing available, and my reader is given 
full permission to differ from my con- 
clusions. The double gun is a good 
enough fowling piece for anybody, but 
many consider a repeating shotgun bet- 
ter, and they have acted on their con- 
victions. The makers of double guns 
have played into the hands of the re- 
peater family by curtailing their output 
of 10-bores and persuading people that 
the big gun is an unsportsmanlike can- 
non. 

Beyond question, a repeating shot- 
gun will bag more ducks than the best 
double gun of like bore and cartridge, 
and there you are. The most deadly 
duck gun made today is an automatic, 
and that settles it with the man who 
wishes to bag all the game he can with 
the least exertion. 

The 12-bore double duck gun can be 
had in a weight of from eight to twelve 
pounds, with barrels 34 inches long or 
longer, chambered for a 3 or 314-inch 
shell, shooting a load that no repeater 
will handle. A weapon of this de- 
scription is in certain respects superior 
to a repeater. It has greater penetra- 
tion and longer range. It will account 
for those long and hard shots which it 
is the ambition of every fowl-shooter to 
bring off. 

The Englishman loads a double 12- 
bore with 4 drams of powder and 1144 
ounces of shot. Such cartridges can 
never be shot from a repeater, maybe 
not from our double guns, either, but 
an eight and a half or nine-pound dou- 
ble-barrel, a weapon as readily handled 
as an eight-pound automatic, will 
shoot 334 drams of powder and 1144 
ounces of shot without the least dis- 
comfort to anybody but the ducks. 

Mind, I am not saying that a 12-bore 
must necessarily be so heavily charged ; 
frequently the character of the work 
doesn’t require it, but if the double gun 
with its limited cartridge capacity is 
to hold its own with the magazine arm, 
it must develop superiority in some re- 
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spect. It could be and should be made 
superior in range and hard-hitting 
qualities. 

The pump-gun is the common peo- 
ple’s ducking arm, and I guess it al- 
ways will be. It is cheap, strong, sim- 
ple, and it gets the ducks. The weight 
of this arm in the older models, from 
734 to 8 pounds, is about right to han- 
dle the standard duck load—314 or 314 
drams of powder and 114 ounces of 
shot. No gun is going to do greater 
execution with the charge. 

One source of the popularity of pump 
action guns seems to be the pride near- 
ly every owner takes in his ability to 
function the arm—about half the fel- 
lows you meet are dead sure that they 
can pump the old Winchester just a 
little faster than she ever was pumped 
before—not to mention shooting it a 
little straighter. As a matter of fact 
the pump men, field, trap or marsh, can 
readily hold their own against the pick 
of all the remainder of the shooting 
tribe. 

The manufacturers claim for the au- 
tomatic that it is in effect a single- 
trigger, hammerless ejector, with five 
barrels to shoot and but one to clean 
and care for, a weapon which reloads 
itself and shoots with greatly lessened 
recoil. Sweeping claims, these, but 
pretty much the truth. About the les- 
sened recoil, I have my doubts—get an 
over-loaded cartridge into one end and 
you will be dubious about it, too. 

The automatic is a real duck gun. 
That is what it is made for and the only 
purpose for which it should be used 
Some men can get more hair-raising ex- 
citement out of shooting at one flock of 
Canada geese with a self-loading shot- 
gun than they can from pounding away 
at ducks with a double-barrel all day 
—some akin to those fellows myself 
Of course it is deadly and its general 
use should be prohibited, but the right 
people, like the editor, and myself, and 
some mutual friends, ought to be al 
lowed to use it. All jokes aside, our self- 
loading shotguns are wonderful arms, 
leading the world in gun development: 
they are here to stay and should stay; 
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enforee bag limits, and the kind of gun 
used can matter nothing. 


THE ALL-ROUND GUN. 


I have stated that I don’t like an all- 
round gun; this for my own use. It is 
too heavy for the field, too light for the 
marsh, and generally has too much drop 
and is too short for the trap. However, 
if a man ean afford to own but one gun 
or if he does own but one gun, and it 
must serve in the field, at water-fowl 
and at the trap, why make as wise a 
selection as possible and have as much 
fun as anybody else. 

The nearest I know to an all-round 
shotgun is a 12-gauge, double-barrel, 
weight 714 pounds, 30-inch barrels, 
first barrel 14-choke, second 34-choke, 
the patterns with No. 8 shot being 225 
and 290 respectively. The first barrel 
is sure on any sort of game up to bet- 
ter than 30 yards and the second is 
very reliable either at the trap, at 
ducks or for any open shooting. The 
weight of the gun will not be felt, pro- 
vided the shooter has never earried a 
lighter arm. I remember when I ear. 


A GOOD PATTERN. 
Pattern of Fox Trap Gun, 30-inch circle, 40 yards: 
\%- 1 7 


load, 3 1%-7%; an extraordinarily good ps: 
tern. Shows photo of pattern just as shot 


ried a 914-pound 10-bore and thought 
it just right. I own a gun myself of 
the dimensions given above and find it 
an excellent weapon for every descrip- 
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tion of open shooting, snipe, prairie 
chickens, plover, quail in the open 
fields and ducks. 

Guns fairly similar to that I have 
termed an all-round shotgun are those 
commonly kept in stock -by hardware 


men and dealers in sporting goods. 
Usually, however, both barrels come 


full-choked, or one modified and the 
other full-choked. If notified in time, 
though, the manufacturers are glad to 
rebore their weapons to any specifica- 
tion. Such firms as the Ithaca Gun 
Company, the Parkers, and the Hunter 
Arms Company, keep large numbers of 
guns in stock, of all ordinary stock 
measurements, so that the purchaser 
an be fitted out at the factory through 
an order from his home dealer, getting 
a well-seasoned arm, stocked to his 
measurements, and bored as he wishes 
it. As a rule I should mueh prefer 
this plan of buying a gun to placing 
an order and waiting six months to a 
year for the weapon to be built. No 
other country can build a shotgun at 
all equal to our $25 all-round 12-gauge 
shotgun—it just simply ‘an’t be 
equaled at the money. 
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REFERENCE TABLE—GAUGES 12 TO 28. 
LOADS ADAPTED TO WEIGHT 


OF GUN. 

G2 0 2 0 yg < nan ww 
> eS ge R ges wf 83 
q on 3 oe o oo 
= so Rh 04 le SS CS ® ®o 
my Ss = Be - @8 & 5 Sp 

= s a ® = 7 as Sy 
3 -_. <-:. oe oe 
“ r a 3 ae n . ze 
. . > . ° ® : 5 
i3 28 6% 3 1% 315 984 1041.81 3.46 
12 30 7% 3% 1% 315 1002 1091.13 3.50 
12 30 7% 3% 1% 315 1031 1159.94 3.58 
12 32 8% 3% 1% 315 1079 1232.08 4.35 
16 28 6% 2%1 280 975 914.70 3.43 
16 30 6% 2% 1 280 1013 994.17 3.68 
16 ae 2a 1 280 1040 1048.80 4.18 
30 .. 36.34 2% % 245 968 790.46 4.71 
20 .. 28 6% 2% % 245 1011 864.09 5.45 
20 «6 BO Ff 2% % 245 1062 953.75 5.76 
38... 26 6 1% %&% 175 985 575.22 re 
-: eee ee 2 % 175 1010 740.64 


It is to be noted the weight of guns given 
is to be taken as approximately correct, con- 
sidering safety and recoil for weight, but 
it might be varied several ounces either way. 
Patterns are uniformly taken as 70% of the 
charge, No. 8 shot. This was done because 
breech pressures were taken with the stand- 
ard charge of shot in every instance, and 
striking energy was calculated on the basis 
of velocity with the full charge of shot. As 
a matter of fact, patterns would vary con- 
siderably with different powder charges, 
while the smaller gauges might not give 70% 
patterns and the larger should do a trifle 
better than that. Figures for breech pres- 


sures and velocities were secured from one 
of our great manufacturing concerns which 
has ample and expert facilities for making 
the experiments. 








A SPORTSMAN’S CAMP IN WYOMING. 


Dan J. Singer and cook, with 15% and 17%-inch ram’s heads, two 13-point elk heads, a 10-point 
mule deer, one brown bear and one coyote, all killed in the country west of Cody, Wyo., in fall of 


1914. 


Photograph by Ned Frost, Mr. Singer’s guide. 
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No. 35—Smell 


Smell is the oldest, most fundamental 
and least understood of our five senses. 
In fact, we know very little of any of Our 
senses, but of smell we know practically 
nothing. ’Tis a curious fact that the more 
commonplace anything is the less we usual- 
ly know about it. Sleep is an example. 
Concerning sleep we today know nothing 
more than did the cavemen. And ’tis much 
the same with smell. 

We have some idea of how the ear works, 
and have reproduced it to some extent in 
the phonograph. The ordinary drum is but 
a big ear reduced to its essential elements, 
and, of course, has been known for ages. 

The eye also we understand to some ex- 
tent, and have made us machine eyes far 
more powerful than any living eye, such 
as the telescope and the camera, and espe- 
cially that form of the camera called the 
moving-picture machine. 

The voice is not usually called a “sense,” 
but if we wish so to class it, then we have 
reproduced that sense also in the phono- 
graph. 

Some, and with considerable reason, too, 
classify our “sense of weight” as a sense, 
just like the eye and the ear. This we have 
reduced to a machine in our various scales, 
which, like the camera and the telescope, 
are far more perfect than any human or 
animal organism. 

If we say we have six senses then we 
may more or less correctly say that we 
have reduced three of them to machines 
more acute than the human, or any other 
known animal sense. I mean the ear, the 
eye and the sense of weight 

We have left the three senses of taste, 
touch and smell. Taste we have repro- 
duced to a slight extent in chemistry, not- 
ably the litmus paper, which can _ taste 
acids, salts and alkalies better than any 
tongue. The litmus paper performs the in- 
teresting act of changing the sense of 
taste to the sense of sight, so to speak, as 
the paper changes color as it tastes various 
substances, or does not change at all. But 
here it stops. No machine method is yet 


known that will tell a peach from a cigar 
by merely tasting it, as can the tongue. 





But here comes in a puzzling fact, ap- 
parently the sense of taste is all tangled 
up with the sense of smell. Many things 
the tongue cannot taste without the aid of 
the nose. The nose seems to be able to 
smell without the tongue, but the tongue is 
often quite helpless without the nose. So 
we shall probably not know much about 
taste till we have learned considerable 
more about smell than the centuries have 
taught us so far. 

The sense of touch we have reduced to a 
machine basis to some extent, mostly by 
means of electricity. A current will show 
us if two wires touch each other, though 
the wires may be miles away from our de- 
tecting instrument. The so-called “sense of 
heat and cold” is usually considered a part 
of the sense of touch. How good a classi- 
fication this is remains to be seen. 

Personally, instead of the conventional 
five senses I would be much inclined to say 
that humans have at least eight, and per- 
haps more, senses, all related to each other 
in a way, like taste and smell, yet different 
enough to entitle each to a separate name. 
I mean the senses of sight, hearing, touch, 
heat, weight, balance, taste and smell. Any- 
one is free to make any classification he 
wishes, as the best minds in the world to 
day do not know, or even pretend to know, 
enough about even the human senses to 
even properly classifly them. 

We may even have special senses of lo- 
cation and of distance for all we know. Or 
these two half-suspected half-denied, senses 
may be only more or less unconscious use 
of our other and more familiar senses, such 
as sight, smell and hearing. 

In one way all the senses, no matter how 
we may classify them, are but modifications 
of touch. On the other hand, when the senses 
are finally understood about one thousand 
times better than they are today, we may 
have twenty or more. Suit yourself. They 
may all be on more or less an equal footing, 
these senses, or some may be only combi- 
nations of two or more of the better under- 
stood senses. Today no one knows, or can 
even venture a reasonably good guess. 

So far we have been speaking, of course, 
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cf the senses of the warm-blooded animals, 
mostly of the human. Now what senses 
other things have, or do not have, is a 
mystery to us. I refer to such things as 
plants, insects, reptiles, and that highly 
important, but nearly invisible, world we 
mean when we say “microbe.” 

It is fairly reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, with what slight data we have at 
hand, that every variety of being has a set 
of senses more or less its own. Thus some 
insects like bees seem color blind, where 
we can see, as between black and red, for 
instance, yet they seem to see different 
colors in what to us seems one color. Of 
this, of course, we are not sure, but that 
today is our crude way of guessing at many 
of their actions. 

No two men who are at all informed 
about insects seem to fully agree concern- 
ing the senses, or sense organs, of various 
insects. One thing is reasonably sure, once 
we grant that bees, for instance, have prac- 
tically the same senses of sight, hearing, 
etc., we humans have, that they have total- 
ly different sense organs. But on the other 
hand, there are men who claim that as the 
organs are so different, therefore the sense 
must be far different... 

Fancy a bee, if you can, with no sense of 
sight, hearing, touch, smell and taste, such 
as we have, yet with six or eight other 
senses concerning which we know nothing. 
It will never do, you must remember, to 
jump to the conclusion that the senses of 
all living things are alike, and all much like 
our human senses. What causes the fish to 
seek the sea at certain times, or to leave 
the sea and spawn in the headwaters of 
the mountain streams is perhaps as much 
a sense in its way as is our sense of sight 
or hearing, but just what this compelling 
cause is we do not know today, and proba- 
bly never will know. Tis too much like try- 
ing to describe color to a man born blind. 

But passing over all this difference in 
sense, let us look now at the matter from 
another angle. In humans at least, and 
probably in other animals, the senses un- 
doubtedly work at times without us know- 
ing they do. In such cases some various 
good but rather superstitious people are all 
too liable to feel spooky, and to call in India 
and other strange places for rather misty 
explanations. 

Mind reading probably comes under the 
head of the unconscious action of the 
senses. They may actually be such a thing 
as one brain, looked on as a chemical mix- 
ture, effecting a similar chemical mixture 
some distance away through, not the air, 
but the so-called ether, and if this very 
familiar occurrence be so, then there is such 
a thing as mind reading to some extent. 
We have it in machinery in the wireless 
telegraph and telephone. But to effect an 


air of great mystery, with low lights and a 
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general hush in the room, is silly. One cau 
easily fancy people doing that in Civil War 
time if they had a phonograph ora tele- 
phone in the room, and had never before 
heard of such simple inventions. 

But whether there is such a thing as mind 
reading as outlined above, the fact remains 
that much so-called mind reading and other 
more or less spooky happenings are proba- 
bly nothing but the actions of our five 
senses, working without our realizing their 
action, much as the liver works, for in- 
stance. Thus some people may be able to 
find their way through a busy city street 
blindfolded merely by the sense of smell, 
or hearing, or the two combined. They may 
be perfectly sincere in thinking they have 
some special mystery by the tail, but the 
chances are that they smell and hear with- 
out knowing it. 

Now the same thing probably applies 
when one is asleep and wants to wake at a 
certain hour. We all know the old house- 
wife tales about such things, and how “‘per- 
fectly wonderful” they are, and all that. 
Tis wonderful to the good old ladies, but 
quite commonplace to others, perhaps, who 
have seen and learned things the-ruralites 
never dreamed of ir all their philosophy. 

Women in particular are apt to pride 
themselves on being able to judge character. 
“IT just feel * * “* etc.” The chances are 
they merely smell, but smelling is a bit vul- 
gar, while it is quite interesting to be able 
to “feel” in some mysterious way the rest of 
you don’t have. Still, it is more likely to 
be nose than soul. Does she realize that she 
smells? Not at all. But she probably actu- 
ally does get some eon-old odor that makes 
her “feel” that way, hence the great mys- 
tery, and all that. 

Now we know that certain animals give 
off certain different odors under different 
conditions, such as anger, sickness, love, etc. 
Take the skunk as an extreme example for 
anger. It is not a bit unreasonable, there- 
fore, to suppose that if a man comes near 
us who is internally angry but externally 
pleasant, that his anger odor will betray 
his state of mind to some unconsciously 
keen nose. Hence no matter how pleasant 
his outer address, the chances are that his 
skin pores expose his inner thought by the 
odor he throws off. On the other hand, we 
may instinctively trust some people and 
like them at first sight for this same reason 
reversed. Love at first signt is more liable 
to be love at first smell, but that is so un- 
romantic. But between the romantic and 
the scientific the romantic can go to, at 
least in these Campfire Talks. ; 

To many the nose of a hound or a wolf 
is as wonderful an instrument as is the 
violin or the pipe organ. A good smeller 
can detect different smells just as a good 
ear can separate one sound into a number 
of different sounds, which we call notes. 
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Every living thing no doubt has as distinct 
an odor as every violin has.a separate tone. 
Or rather two bears will smell as differ- 
ently as two bugles will sound differently. 
Also a good nose will not only pick out the 
smell of the big bear from the bear with the 
three toes, but that same keen nose will tell 
us if this or that smell was made today or 
just an hour ago. 

But while this is at first glance rather 
surprising in trailing, simply because our 
noses cannot trail to any practical extent, 
yet the whole thing becomes very simple 
when we apply our own noses to such 
things as milk, for instance, or meats. We 
ean easily tell goat from horse or cow milk 
by the. smell, and very readily with our 
nose if the milk is just from the teat, is a 
day or so old but still sweet, or if it is 
“turning,” or if it is several days old and 
sour. 

Fancy a bear or a deer or a man leaving 
a line of. milk behind him instead of tracks 
in the earth, then nose trailing does not 
seem so wonderful to us humans. Here 
crosses a-man with a line of goat milk: we 
don’t want that, we are after cow milk. The 
cow milk is found at last, but it is sour— 
too old. Suddenly we nose out a line of rich 
fresh cow milk, and we are off on the trail. 
Tis probably much along this line that the 
hound and other trailers work. 

We’ humans could do the same thing ex- 
actly if your noses were good enough. To 
prove this fact for yourself, take several 
kinds of strong cheese and rub on the coats 
of three or four men, then put several dif- 
ferent flower perfumes on several women’s 
wraps, then several soaps on several dif- 
ferent animals, such as the cat, the dog and 
the horse. Mix all these people and ani- 
mals up in the yard, then have them sepa- 
rate, people leading the various animals, of 
course. And every foot or so have each one 
drop bits of cotton waste, paper or other 
material, containing the substance on that 
particular animal or man or woman. 

Then any ordinary human nose could do 
all that the hound nose does. The human 
trailer could smell this garment—rose— 
then circle the yard smelling the various 
bits of cotton waste till he found rose odor, 
then follow that rose trail to the exclu- 
sion of all other odors, although all bits of 
cotton waste that littered the ground by the 
hundred looked and felt exactly alike. It 
would not be difficult for my nose to dis- 
tinguish between rose and limberger. 
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Just so the wolf and the hound distin- 
guishes between the bear and the deer, or 
between two bears, or between the same 
bear track, but one older than the other. 
And the hound can cut cross lots on the 
trail, or run with his nose in the air at 
times, just as you could with your duller 
nose if the limberger scent was just right, 
or came to you on the wind from the left 
while the trail still ran north. You would 
cut across lots, of course, just as does the 
hound. 

Now just what is the basis of smell? In 
school I at least was taught that minute 
particles broke off a body and blew into 
my nose, much like dust. But I long ago 
rejected this theory. A wolf can smell 
buried iron, for instance, which makes this 
dust theory impossible. Much as we can 
see a fish, or a rock, under water. 

Personally I think that smell in its es- 
sential nature is more like sound, or that 
still finer sound we call sight. Thus one 
can easily hear several sounds at one time, 
and distinguish each. The dinner bell in a 
sawmill, for instance, or the porter’s bell in 
a rumbling Pullman are fair examples. Now 
fancy the Pullman rumble to be the various 
odors of the earth, and the porter’s bell the 
odor of the buried trap. The thing becomes 
quite simple. 

In other words, I more than half think, 
but am by no means certain of course, that 
smell is a half-brother to sight on one side 
and a half-brother to sound on the other 
side, and that nothing leaves the thing 
smelled to our nose but a vibration. Thus 
nothing comes from a seen object to the 
eye but a vibration, or from the bell to the 
ear but a vibration. Hence I reject the de- 
tached-particle theory of smell, and lean 
very much to the vibration idea. 

That smells will awake memory more 
than any other sense is well known. Just 
why we do not know, unless we all smelled 
before we could see and hear, going way 
back to the oyster stage of our beloved fore- 
fathers. In fact, I love ’em still. Also, which 
is not so well known, about ten-ninths of 
all ghost shows, and other twilight mental 
mysteries, are nothing but unconscious 
smelling. In short, the occult is nothing 
but the olfactory. But that is so common- 
place, it isn’t a bit romantic, mysterious or 
profitable. 

There is one smell, however, that is the 
most romantic thing I know: The smell of 
wood smoke at twilight. 
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Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 81.—Yew as Rod Material. 


Editor Angling Department:—Harry A. 
Donaldson in his interesting article in 
the October number of Outdoor Life states 
that he can give the micrometer measure- 
ments for the finest Bethabara bait-cast- 
ing rod. Will you not request him to do 
so? I have never heard of yew being used 
as rod material; is it ever used? Can you 


give me any particulars concerning it-—— 

G. G. S. Lakeport, N. H. 
Answer:—Unfortunately I have mislaid 

my correspondence with Mr. Donaldson, 


therefore can not write him as you suggest, 
but probably the publication of this letter 
will serve as well. (Everybody reads Out- 
door Life’s Angling Department.) I can 
find no record of yew rods. Here is Wells’ 


list of woods—Snakewood, beefwood, Beth- 
abara, ironwood, ironbark, chow, green- 
heart, jucaro prieto, lancewood, kranji, 


split-bamboo, Bois d’Are, greenheart (light 
colored; the first mentioned was dark), 
dagame, shadblow, paddlewood, ironwood, 
hickory, ash, pingow, mahoe, cedar. Neither 
does Mr. Frazer mention yew if I remem- 
ber correctly. Personally I am not at all 
familiar with the wood aside from ‘book- 
knowledge, still I should think it might 
make fine rods, and I thank you for calling 
my attention to it. If I can get a strip 
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of wood I shall certainly experiment with 
it. Regarding old world yew, the “Tree 
Book” says, “The yew is one of the long- 
lived trees. It was regarded In some 
quarters as the emblem of immortality. 
The name yew is believed to come from 
the same root as ewig, the German word 
meaning ‘everlasting.’ In the early wars 
the yeoman drew a long bow made of the 
tough wood of his native yew. Spenser 
called the tree the ‘shooter eugh:’ The 
English soldier bent his bow; the French- 
man drew his. The former was too heavy 
to lift. Bishop Latimer describes its use 
by the soldier on the battlefield: ‘Keeping 
his right hand at rest upon the nerve, he 
pressed the whole weight of his body into 
the horns of his bow.’ Besides its tough- 
ness and elasticity, the wood has other ad- 
mirable qualities. It lasts indefinitely in 
soil and exposed to the weather. Its grain 
is often as handsome as mahogany.” Our 
Eastern yew, commonly called ground hem- 
lock, never assumes tree form, therefore 
is out of the running so far as rod material 
is concerned. The Florida tree is small 
and bushy, though sometimes twenty feet 
high. It is to the Pacific yew, if anywhere 
that we must look for rod material. The 
Indians of Alaska cut spear shafts, bows, 
paddles and other articles out of its wood. 
Used by settlers for fencing. From what 
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I can learn I should think that it would 
make a very good rod. Have any of our 
readers experimented?—O. \W. S. 


Letter No. 82.—A Record Rainbow. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read of 
large trout in your valued magazine and 
other outdoor periodicals, but I think the 
one taken by me—photo enclosed—must 
approach the record of those won on light 
tackle. It weighed 14% pounds after reach- 
ing home. I used an eight-ounce Bristol 
steel rod and light Kingfisher line. I had 
but fifty feet of open water in which to 
play him. I consider Outdoor Life the best 
magazine of them all.—L. O. L. 


Answer:—Outdoor Life is called 
Big Game Magazine.” I think it will short- 
ly deserve the title, ‘The Big Fish Maga- 
zine.” This may not be the record rain- 
bow, but it is near enough to deserve the 
title. Honestly, I would not hanker after 
the title could I have had the fact. Which 
one of the gentlemen in the picture is L. 
O. L.? I will not venture to guess, both 
look so proud. The editor of this depart- 
ment will never be satisfied until he can 
do likewise. When it comes to trout he 
has never caught anything larger than a 
six-pounder, a mere minnow when com- 
pared with this. Mr. L. O. L., congratula- 
tions and envyings.—O. W. S. 

(See illustration—page 261.) 


Letter No. 83.—What Is a Small Mouth 


Bass? 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish that 
you would help me out through the pages 
of your most valuable angling department 
—it is getting better every issue. What is 
the. distinctive marks of a small-mouth 
bass? What is the difference between 
green, lake and big-mouth bass?—Bass 
Fisher, Utica N. Y. 


Answer:—The “book description,” which 
is as descriptive as anything could be, is 
as follows: Small-mouthed—Micropterus 
dolomieu—“Mouth moderate, the maxillary 
in adult not extending beyond eye; scales 
small, about 17 rows on cheek; young more 
or less barred or spotted; never with black 
lateral band.” 

Large mouthed—Micropterus salmoides 
—‘‘Mouth very large, the maxillary in adult 
extending beyond eye; scales rather large, 
about 10 row on cheek; young with black- 
ish laterial band.” 

You can not do better than fix the above 
in your mind. Forget all about color and 
local names. Remember that coloration is 
a matter of water inhabited, and food, and 
not of species. Usually the large-mouth is 
lighter in color, deserving the name some- 
times given, “straw bass.” It is this fish 
that has received the greatest number of 
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local names: glance over the following, by 
no means complete list; straw bass, green 
bass, bayou bass, slough bass, lake bass. 
moss bass, grass bass, marsh bass, Oswego 
bass, trout, green trout, welchman, chub, 
ete., etc. From this list you will discover 
that your green, lake and big-mouth are 
one and the same fish. Hold fast the fact 
that there are but two black bass, no mat- 
ter what folks say. Sometimes we hear 
that the small-mouth is the true bass and 
the large-mouth something else, our in- 
formant never says what. The fact of the 
matter is, the large-mouth is as much a 
bass as is the small-mouth, and neither are 
related to true bass at all, but belong to 
the sunfish family. The true bass is a salt 
water fish and has but one fresh water re- 
presentative—the white bass. Just the 
same our large and small-mouth will al- 
ways be called bass, in fact, to us they are 
the bass, and there are none beside. I long 
ago gave up trying to convince anglers of 
the identity and scientific classification of 
bass, for the average angler resents calling 
the black bass a sunfish, or that there are 
but two fish. Think of calling the large- 
mouth “trout,” but I can take you to local- 
ities where it is never known by any other 
name. Shakespeare long ago intimated 
that he had discovered the meaningless- 
ness of a mere name, and he never angled 
for “bass.” To discuss the two species is 
usually to bring up the question of game- 

















Por- 


Compliments R. E. 
ter, McKeesport, Pa. 


Small-mouth bass. 


ness. Now I am a thorough going Philis- 
tine and believe that one is every whit as 
active as the other. More depends upon 
the character of the water inhabited than 
upon the _ species. Because the _ small- 
mouth is more often found in rivers and 
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cold lakes the angler fondly imagines that 
it is the fighter; but when you find the 
large-mouth in the same environment, you 
will find it equally active and full of gin- 
ger. The large-mouth, growing to the 
larger size, is not so active when “grown- 
up”; but then, neither is the small-mouth 
of four and five pounds so active as the 
small-mouth of a pound. I think that truth 
holds true of all fishes. Get the difference 
of squamation of the cheek, size (length) 
of mouth, and median line fixed in your 
mind and turn a deaf ear to names and 
color and you will have no trouble.—O. W. 
S. 


Letter No. 84.—Bait for Catfish. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me what to use for catfish bait? I en- 
joy Outdoor Life very much.—J. T. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Answer.—It is difficult to answer unless 
I know just what you mean by “catfish,” 
for not always is a catfish a catfish; some- 
times it is a bullhead, and again, to make 
confusion worse confounded, a_ bullhead 
is a catfish. In other words, the two fam- 
ilies are not very distinct. The average 
fisherman along the Mississippi is able to 
set the scientist right, or thinks he is, but 
the fact of the matter is as stated. The 
channel cat in one section of the country 
is not the channel cat in another. By the 
same token, in one section of the country 
the small boy fishes for bullheads and in 
another cat, the fish being identical. As 
to bait, well, for fishing with rod and reel 
I have found live mud (Caledonia) min- 
nows about the best, with medium-sized 
green frogs a close second. The mud min- 
now will live for some time after being 
placed on the hook, a distinct advantage. 
Hook through the mouth and out the gill 
opening, then back through the body be- 
neath the backbone; to break the _ back- 
bone is of course to kill the minnow. Hook 
the frog through the head. For a set line 
I would use either of the foregoing, or a 
bit of raw beef; the catfish will not object 
if it be a wee “hight.” The latter is a 
good bait also for rod and reel fishing, es- 
pecially after nightfall. The cats as a fam- 
ily are not overly particular as to food, be- 
ing the goat of fishdom, from tin-cans to 
carpet tacks. Just the same there is rare 
fun in fishing for cat with rod and reel; a 
six-pound fish will keep the angler busy 
for some little time, and a twenty-pounder 
will be fresher at the end of an hour than 
the angler. I speak from experience. I 
am a lover of cat fishing, set line, rod and 
reel, or old fashioned cane pole—it is all 
one to me; and when the battle is over and 
the fish cooked, I find good “sport” at the 
breakfast table.-—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 85.—A Bass Fly. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
kindly tell me which of the many bass 
flies would be best if I were to select but 
one?—CKC., Line, Wis. 

Answer.—I would if I could, but if I 
could not how could I? There is no koest 
single fly, no best single lure, no best sin- 
gle bait. Your letter is too indefinite. You 
would not expect a doctor to prescribe 
without knowing something of the symp- 
toms, would you? Where do you intend to 
fish? What sort of water? What about 
natural food? Why, what about a thou- 
sand things? The other day I met a bass 
fisherman who was using a black gnat, 
while I, fishing the same water, was using 
a silver doctor: but my chance acquaint- 
ance was in the right; the black fly was 
far and away the most successful. I 
changed. Now I have always sworn by 
the doctor as a “best” bass fly, and on 
that particular water, too. See? No, there 
is no best single bass fly; better far select 
a half dozen standard patterns and try all. 
No two anglers will agree as to the best 
five or six flies. As I said a moment ago, 
the silver doctor has been and is one of my 
favorites, with the professor a close sec- 
ond; then there is the scarlet ibis, and— 
but what is the use? Supnose our hass 
fishermen who use flies, send us their lists 
of the “best” five flies. We would be very 
glad indeed to publish them.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 86.—An Unusual Picture and 
Most Unusual Catch. 


Editor Angling Department:—April, 1914. 
Caught on Meadow Creek, Bozeman, Mont. 
By. Wm. G. 


Answer.—-If that does not sound like 
something in history that runs on this wise, 
“T came, I saw, I conquered,” I am a Dutch- 
man. We wrote the gentleman who was kind 
enough to send the picture, but to date 
have not received a whisper from him, so 
probably our letter was lost in the mails; 
but we can wait no longer; the photograph 
must be given to our envious readers. 
“How were they caught? How many were 
there? How much did they weigh? Did 
one man catch them? How much time did 
it take?” We don’t know; we don’t know. 
Strikes me, so long as we do not know the 
particulars, that it was a mighty big catch, 
something to stir the rancor of our old 
friend, Shields. Still, I can’t help but wish 
that 1 had had the fun. Look,at the cut 
again, fellows; did you ever see anything 
like it? I trow not, for I never did. I 
consider it the most wonderful picture that 
has ever fallen into my hands. That one 
beauty hanging over the gentleman’s 
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An unusual catch. 


shoulder would satisfy me for a whole day; 
but to tote a whole back-load. Ye gods and 
big fishes. Words fail me.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 87.—Fastening the Eyed Hook 
to the Leader. 


Editor Angling Department.—I am a con- 
stant reader of Outdoor Life’s very re- 
freshing angling pages and wish to com- 
pliment you on their make-up, being an 
editor myself, or nearly one. Now, for my 
question—I have recently taken up dry-fly 
fishing and wish to know how to fasten 
the eyed-hook to the leader. Please an- 
swer through your valued magazine.—H. J., 
Boston. 


Answer.—There are a number of differ- 
ent knots used, some of them being quite 
difficult and complicated. Probably the 
easiest and most common is the one here- 
with given, know as jam hitch. You will 
need no other explanation than the cut 
given (A.) However, that is not altogether 
satisfactory for leader because not safe. 
When used on the line it is all right, for 
the threads draw down snug. Its great ad- 
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vantage is the ease with which it may be 
untied; just slip the knot down the shank 
of the hook, pull out the end and there you 
are. To make it a perfectly safe knot, pass 
the end of the line around and _ back 
through the loop (B.) Of course the latter 














B 


knot Works down tight and may be hard to 
untie after much use. Before attempting 
to tie gut leader always soak them so that 
they will become pliable-——O. W. S. 


88.—Regarding the 
Enameled Lines. 


Letter No. Size of 


Editor Angling Department:—I notice 
that some makers use letters instead of 
figures to designate size of enameled lines 
Can you give a table showing sizes in let- 
ter and numbers? What should be the 
pounds test on an E and F line? What 
colors do you prefer?—A. B. C., Fraser, 
NN. Y¥. 

Answer.—Your last question first. Some 
manufacturers manifest a preference for 
vari-colored lines, though personally I pre- 
fer subdued shades. I profess to use a 
line that will contrast with the water as 
little as may be. In brown waters I use 
a brown line. Where blue rocks give the 
water a dark tint I employ a slate colored 
line. That is my habit. For general waters 
if I were to carry but one line, it would be 
what is known as “mist” colored. A line 
size E should test 28 pounds; size F, 22. A 
line with a name supplies that information 
on card or spool. Below follows the table 
for which you asked in your first question. 

Line, size 6 equals the letter....H 
Line, size equals the letter....G 
Line, size 4 equals the letter....F 
Line, size equals the letter E 
Line, size equals the letter....D 
Line, size equals the letter....C 


0: Wis 


5 
4 
3 
7 
1 
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Letter No. 89.—Returning Small Fish to 
the Water. 
Editor Angling Department:—Will you 


kindly tell me if handling a fish injures it, 
and if so, when returning to the water will 
it not die?—O. S., Wisconsin. 

Answer.—All depends upon how _ you 
handle it. If you first wet your hands 
there is little danger of injuring the fish. 
The socalled “slime” which covers the 
fish is its protection; break it and the fish 
dies; therefore never handle a trout with 
dry or gloved hands. There is not much 
chance that a small trout hooked through 
the head will live, yet the law of some 
states says that such fishes must be re- 
turned to the water, or rather, that all fish 
under a certain length must be liberated. 
Personally I doubt the wisdom of return- 
hooked through 


ing an undersized trout 
the eye, say. But what can we do?— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 90.—‘Esox, the Pike.” 


Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
a great reader and admirer of Robert Page 
Lincoln, but his article in January Outdoor 
Life has me guessing. In writing of the 
wall-eyed pike, he says, “Esox, the pike, is 
a friend of mine,” and later, “The pike, and 
the wall-eyed in special, belongs, not to the 
pike family, but to the perch, as has once 
too often been pointed out.” In order that 
you may have the matter clearly in mind, 
he closes with, ‘‘When all others are away 
from the haunts of fish, why not break the 
monotony of things and enjoy a few days 
with Esox, the pike-perch.” And last year 
in an article in Forest and Stream he fell 
into the same error, or corrected my mis- 
apprehension, which?—A, H. R., New Mex. 

Answer.—I presume it was just a slip of 
the pen with Mr. Lincoln, or perhaps his 
typewriter went on a rampage. I am moral- 
ly certain that he knows better. No, the 
wall-eye is not an Esox, “as has once too 
often been pointed out, but a Percidae 
(perch), its getatable handle being “Stizo- 
stedion vitreum.” It is not an Esox, one of 
the “Esocidae,” pikes. ‘Esox, the pike,” 
might refer to one of the pickerel. Great 
Lakes pike, or the lordly muskellunge, it 
is simply a family name, like Smith, if you 
please, and can not be applied to the 
perches. I am sorry that Mr. Lincoln used 
the name so loosely, but after all, perhaps 
it was a good thing, for a number of letters 
have come to the department editor’s desk 
calling his attention to the matter. How 
much trouble it would obviate if we only 
would call the wall-eyed pike just plain 
“‘wall-eye” and let it go at that.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 91.—Fishing in the Rain. 


Editor Angling Department:—I should 
like to ask if you regard rainy days as bet- 
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ter for fishing than fair weather, and if so, 
why? Please reply promptly, as a few of 
us have decided to let you settle an argu- 
ment.—J. M. B., Chicago. 

Answer.—I do not like the position into 
which you have forced me, but I have this 
satisfaction, that however I answer I will 
not settle the question that is age old. Dare 
I say it, I think the rainy-day theory large- 
ly a matter of superstition? Of course all 
depends upon what you mean by a rainy 
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. . A dark, mizzling day, with a gentle 
rain falling, is ideal for almost 
any fishing.” 


day; if a regular downpour, then I do not 
believe it advisable to stir from camp, but 
if by a rainy day you mean a gentle drizzle, 
more mist than rain, then by all means don 
gums and hit the creek or lake for all that 
in you lies. The only advantage that a 
rainy day has over fair weather is that the 
fish can not see the shadow of the angler 
so readily, In trout-fishing, as a rule, rainy 
weather means poor fly-fishing, as the rain 
washes worms into the stream in abun- 
dance and the trout literally gorge them- 
selves upon the wigglers. As pointed out 
in “Trout Lore” recently (Chapter, II), last 
season I had remarkable success with dark 
flies when rain was falling in torrents and 
the stream was bank full of muddy water. 
But that was the exception and not the rule, 
I firmly believe. As I have often said, for 











trout-fishing I prefer fair weather, not be- 
cause the fish will not bite when it rains, 
but because I feel that the speckled beau- 
ties should be angled for cnly when Nature 
smiles. I have caught trout, bass and pike 
in heavy rain, but not as a rule. A dark, 
mizzling day,- with a gentle rain falling, is 
ideal for almost any fishing. I have made 
great catches upon such days, providing 
they. did not follow a heavy rainstorm, as 
often happens. Then, too, I presume much 
will depend upon the particular water, for 
the habits of fish are not the same in all 
waters, even fish of the same species. 1 
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have found rainy weather better for the 
angler using live bait than for the one using 
artificial lures, unless it be trolling for 
pickerel or other members of the pike fam- 
ily in lakes. As I look back over my fishing 
experiences, extending*over many years and 
waters, I am impressed with the fact that 
as a rule I have enjoyed but indifferent 
sport when the skies leaked. It might be 
interesting to hear from other anglers re- 
garding this matter. I honestly think one 
reason why we have heard so much about 
rainy-day fishing is because it is the only 
time the farmer boy can get away.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 
Chapter 14. The Trout of the Lake 


As is well known, the preferred habitat 
of trout is cold spring brooks, yet the fish 
is also found in deep, broad rivers, and 
cold spring lakes. The reason the brook 
trout is seldom found in lakes is because 

of the higher tempera- 





ture of the water and 
> ag not because of the lack 
SOMETIMES of current as some sup- 
FOUND IN pose. Indeed, the speck- 
LAKES led trout does not seem 
so fond of rushing water 








as does his rival, the 
rainbow. The latter will live and thrive 
in water of a much higher temperature 
than the former, providing that it be well 








aerated. A moment ago I said that trout 
are seldom found in lakes, a_ statement 
which is not to be taken literally. In the 
great North Country, the water of the 
spring-fed lakes remains cold throughout 
the brief summer, and if at all adapted to 
trout, the beautiful fish may be taken there 
from during the whole season. Upon the 
other hand, I am acquainted with a number 
of lakes from which trout can be taken up 
to the middle of May, seldom later. Trout 
streams head in those lakes, and apparently 
the fish make their way into them in the 
fall and winter, remaining the next spring 
until the warming water drives them out, or 
perhaps scarcity of proper food forces them 








Some fish—a 14%-pounder. 





(See Letter No. 82, page 257.) 
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into the little creeks. One 
lake much fished by me, of- 
fers good trout fishing early 
in the season; later on one 
can take small-mouth bass to 
his heart’s content, seldom 
if ever seeing a trout. One 
peculiarity is that the trout 
always run large and the 
bass of medium size, two 
pounds being a large fish in- 
deed. Three-pound trout are 
not uncommon. Do the bass 
feed upon the small trout, or 
is it only the big trout that 
find their way into the lake? 
I wish some one would an- 
swer. 

It comes as a surprise to 
a great many people when 
they are informed that 
speckled trout can be taken 
from the waters of Lake Su- 














perior. These are not lake 
trout, mind you, (“Christivo 
mer namaycush’”) Mackinaw 
trout, but typical brook trout, 
Salvelinus fontinalis. Says Kirkland B. 
Alexander in “The Log of the North Shore 
Club”: “It is not always that one can fish 
the reefs of Lake Superior. I have waited 
and fretted and brooded in camp for a 
week for those white-caps to cease their 
snarling over yellow-fanged rocks where 
the biggest trout lie. One must catch Su- 
perior in sunny humor and that isn’t often; 
generally it is in the very early morning 
or as evening is closing in on a brilliant 
day. These reefs are everywhere along 
the whole Superior coast. They mark the 
entrance to bay, or cove or channel between 
islands. They may be near some little 
river’s mouth, or they 
may stand out stark 





ee and isolated, a sinister 
OF LAKE splotch of snow, a white 
SUPERIOR signal of great peril up- 


on the green of the 
deep water, with the 
brown rocks of the shore completing the 
picture of triumphant wilderness. The only 
essentials for trout are that the water be 
comparatively shallow, ten feet at the 
most; and that the bottom, the size and 
shape and arrangement of the rocks on the 
lake floor, offer feeding places for trout. 
That is known generally as a ‘likely’ reef 
and no other characterization Is at all il- 
luminating nor adequate. We have caught 
trout in water that was green in depth- 
color, bathing rocks on shore that towered 
up 200 feet. And we have caugnt them 
five miles from the nearest river-mouth. 
And they are brook trout, fontinalis, a lit- 
tle less brilliantly colored, perhaps, and a 
little, very little, more silvery—but fon- 
tinalis just the same. On the south shore 








One lake much fished by me offers good trout- 
fishing early in the season.” 


they are called ‘coasters’, and it is off the 
reef that one gets the three, four, even five 
pounders—only the Nepigon, Steel and 
Agawa rivers know bigger fish.” 

Perhaps it would be well to give Mr. 
Alexander’s word regarding flies, now as 
later. He says: “Personally, I have found 
the brilliant salmon flies, such as Silver 
Doctor, Royal Coachman, and even Red 
Ibis, the best lure for reef-casting. One be- 
loved and battered Parmachene Belle that 
now, in its honorable scars of battle, looks 
like a last season’s picture-hat, has brought 
a dozen trout from elysium in the green 
depths. The sport of reef-fishing les, per- 
haps, upon the length of line upon which 
one gets the fish, the facility for casting, 
and the amazing gameness and ferocity of 
the fish. It appears to be the concensus 
of passably expert opinion among Superior 
fishermen that the best reef-fishing is to 
be found off the rocks at the entrance to 
the little Pic river. But, literally, every- 
where there is reef fishing.” 

Not often do I give my readers so lengthy 
a quotation, but Mr. Alexander so thorough- 
ly covers the matter of Superior trout fish- 
ing, which really is the last word in lake 
fishing for speckled trout, that I make no 
apologies. I might well have devoted a 
whole chapter to the subject, for the 
speckled trout of the Big Water are an in- 
stitution, but space is precious. There is 
one phase of lake trout fishing which will 
be taken up in a later chapter; to-wit, 
“Bait Casting for Speckled Trout,” the con- 
fessions of an ichthyomaniac. 

Now we turn our attention again to the 
smaller lakes, in which most of us will do 
our fishing if we are to fish for speckled 











auinaias 


























trout in lakes at all. 
have not found the fish fond of overly deep 


In my experience I 





water, ten to fifteen 
HAUNTS OF feet being the limit. 
THE FISH Sometimes one will dis- 
cover a “boiling spring” 











in the bottom of a lake, 
usually nearthe shore. Look for trout in the 
immediate neighborhood, especially along 
towards the fag end of the season. If a 
creek empties into the lake, fish its mouth, 
but use all your skill for the fish will prove 
wary unless the water be dark or weather 
conditions “just right.” Sometimes fish 
will be found amid the snags along shore, 
very much as small-mouth bass are found 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 1 am told by 
anglers who claim to know that there are 
times when speckled trout seek the very 
deepest portions of the lake and can be 
taken only with a “spoon hook,” though I 
have never had the experience. 

The words of Mr. Alexander regarding 
fly-fishing in Lake Superior can be studied 
with advantage by all lake fishermen, for 
the tastes and tactics of the fish of small 
lakes does not differ materially, save that 
large flamboyant flies 





are not apt to prove en- 
SOMETHING | ticing. More and more 
ABOUT FLY- I am coming to pin my 
FISHING faith upon small flies. 
AND TACKLE For lake fishing I em- 








ploy flies of regular size 
and pattern for the most part. Nine times 
out of ten the fly that takes fish in the 
streams emptying into the lake, will take 
fish in the lake itself. I hold you see, that 
there is a close connection between the 
lake fish and stream fish. A half dozen 
standard flies will be sufficient. Fly fish- 
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ing, save at the mouth of streams, will be 
well below par save in the early morning 
and at night. One will need a boatman if 
he is to fish the shore successfully, one that 
can manage the boat in silence and not 
become “rattled” when the unusual fish 
rises. Skirt the shore within easy casting 
distance, casting inward. Moor the boat 
in deep water at the mouth of streams and 
cast inward. Trout lie with their heads 
pointed towards the current, and you will 
be casting over the fish, an important mat- 
ter as every stream fisherman will realize. 
Then, too, four out of five fishermen wade 
out and cast into the lake; the other meth- 
od is somewhat unusual and therefore more 
successful. There are times when to fish 
with a deeply sunken fly, as in bass fish- 
ing, is the most successful method.” 

We can dispose of the matter of tackle 
with a brief paragraph. One can suit his 
own fancy, using the tackle his skill per- 
mits. Because of the character of the fish- 
ing, few snags and obstructions, and no cur 
rent, the pastmaster of the gentle art can 
employ light tackle; though the tyro is 
advised to employ rather heavy parapher- 
nalia.. At any rate the rod should weigh 
eight ounces and be possessed of consider- 
able “back-bone.” If one has a penchant 
for automatic reels and tackle of that ilk, 
the lake is the ideal place for its use; 
plenty of room, and need for heavy tackle. 
I do not know of a more exciting angling 
experience than playing a  four-pound 
speckled trout in open water with an auto- 
matic reel. If an automatic is not used, I 
would advise a four-times multiplying reel, 
for it is often necessary to retreive line 





*Chapter 18 will be upon the subject. 

















Fishing for speckled trout in the lakes appeals to outdoor women. 




















. Ido not know of a more exciting experience than playing a four-pound trout in open 


water with an 


quickly on an inrushing fish, something im- 
possible with a_ single-action unless you 
pile the line at your feet, a dangerous pro- 
cedure with large fish that has room to 
fight. Having said all of the foregoing, let 
me add that I have gone up against large 
bodies of water with my three-and-a-half- 
ounce fly rod and light tackle, and have 
come off victorious; but nevertheless, the 
practice is hereby not recommended; one 
runs too great chances. 

I must not close this chapter without 
saying a word or two regarding bait fish- 








ing. The early-season-lakes referred to a 
few moments ago, those from which trout 
are taken up to the middle of May, are 
bait lakes; the fish as 

A a rule absolutely and 
resolutely refuse to be 

PARAGRAPH inveigled by flies—it is 
UPON BAIT bait or bacon. Natural- 
FISHING ly it is deep fishing, and 
the bait, earth worms 

and minnows; the former will take the 


most fish and the latter large ones. Or- 
dinarily I do not use a sinker, though when 
a strong wind is blowing it is sometimes 
necessary. I do not use an orthodox bait- 
rod, preferring the seven-ounce fly-rod with 
reel below the hand. I use a quadruple 
reel, of course, for as pointed out before 
in this chapter, there are times when to be 
able quickly to gather in slack is of utmost 
importance. I would sum up my advice re- 


automatic reel.” 


garding bait fishing in these words: Fish 
the bottom. It does not sound very at- 
tractive or sportsmanlike, I know, but it 
is the method that succeeds, and the un- 
usual conditions and size of the fish adds 


zest to what otherwise would be unat- 
tractive. 
Several summers ago I was fishing a 


North Michigan trout stream, one that emp- 
ties into a small lake, which in turn dis- 
embogues into a river that finds its tor- 














tuous way into Lake Superior. Needless 
to add, the little stream 
AN was a good trout stream. 
One day I followed 

IDEN 
we 4 down to the lake, and 
with the spirit of youth 


strong in me, built a raft and floated out 
upon the quiet bosom of the little forest-en- 
vironed body of water. I had no bait and 
the fish would not look at my flies—it was 
mid-day and the sun very bright. So I 
baited up with a trout eye, put on a sinker— 
a single split shot—and let my hook down 
to the bottom. What sport I had for half 
an hour! Those fish were feeding all 
right, and in the time mentioned I had 
taken all that I had any, right to, pound 
fish every one. Would they have taken 
worms with the same eagerness? Of 
course I do not know, but undoubtedly they 
would, for they were hungry and too lazy 
to seek food on the surface. 
O. W. SMITH. 


Selecting That New Rod 
By O. W. Smith. 


In the spring time a young man’s fancy 
is said to lightly turn to thoughts of love. 
Be that as it may with the young fellows, 
we of more mature years, who have heard 
and answered the imperative call of the Red 
Gods, we turn our attention to the tackle 
cabinet and take careful inventory of stock. 
It is now that we count our spare cash, 


wondering if we can possibly afford that 
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new rod we have been coveting so long. 
It matters not if we already possess sev- 
eral; there is always room and need for 
one more. But it was not for the* benefit 
of the rod fancier that I set out to write; 
rather, if possible, that I might aid the man 
who needs a rod, a rod for a lifetime and 
wishes to select with care. I am going to 
try and tell such an one how to pick out a 


























rod. We all know too well that the dealer 
is selling rods, and is not always to be 
trusted. 

I am not going to spend much time dis- 
cussing the question of m:'erial, as we have 
to consider only whether oz not the rod is 
to be of solid wood or split bamboo. Paren- 
thetically, if you select a steel rod of good 
quality you need not test it for flaws; the 
maker has already tried it out in ways of 
which you would never dream. It leaves 
his. shop as nearly perfect as _ scientific 
knowledge and loving care can make it. 
Oh, I am a user of the steel rod, all right; 
for certain varieties of fishing it has no 
equal, and I never set out upon a long, hard 
trip without including one in my battery of 
rods. If you have but $5 or thereabouts 
to invest, better get a steel. (That new fly- 
rod, locking at any length of joints, appeals 
to me so strongly that I am 
going to devote considerable 
space to it in an early issue.) 
But to return to the wood 
rod: If you desire a light 
rod, by all means get a split 
bamboo. I know that the 
lovers of solid wood will get 
after me, but—‘‘Lay on Mac- 
Duff and,” etc. In selecting 
a wood rod, pay as much as 
you can afford and _ then 
some. A cheap rod, especial- 
ly in split bamboo, is a delu- 
sion and a snare. I know of 
one firm that puts out a $5 
split bamboo good enough 
for the man who knows how 
to deal gently with a light 
wand; others better let it 
alone. As a rule, you should 
pay from $15 up for a split 
bamboo fly-rod. 

Now let us turn our atten- 
tion to the selection of the 
proper rod. We will imagine 
that we can step into the 
tackle store, and so have the 
rod before us. (Parenthet- 
ically, if you can not do that 
I would strongly advise you 
to have the maker send you 
several, so that you can pick 
out the one that “fits.”) You 
can well afford to pay the 
express both ways: that is, 
if you are buying an expen- 
sive rod, “the” rod for a life- 
time. Selecting a rod is 
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To illustrate, if you are fish- 
ing a trout stream, wide, deep and rapid, 
where you are apt to connect with a five- 
pound or heavier fish, unless you are a past 


purpose rod. 


master of the gentle art you will need 
something weightier than a_ three-ounce 
rod. Also if you are fishing a gentle mea- 


dow brooklet or a mountain creek, where 
the trout “run small,” the little three-ounce 
rod will prove just the thing. Not many of 
us would care to go up against a two-pound 
small-mouth bass with a high-grade light 
rod. No; to get the greatest amount of 
sport out of fly-fishing you will need two 
rods—and as many more as you can afford. 
Know about what you want before you ap- 
proach the dealer— weight, length, back- 
bone, resiliency, etc, Right here is where 
experience comes in. I do not disparage the 
literature on the subject, bless you; I’m 




















something like marrying a 

wife—to do the thing in a Cut No. 1 

hurry is to have a long time 

for regret. I have had loads 

of experience—I mean in buying rods. 
Now I am going to take it for granted 

that the reader knows the sort of rod he 

wants, for bass, heavy trout or brook fish- 

ing. There is no such thing as a general- 


Order three or 





that 


four rods and pick out one 


“i. 


producing it: but I do say that the only way 
you can know what particular style you 
want is through actual stream experience. 
Oh, read everything you can—books and 
magazines—but find out by real fishing. 
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You will need to get two or three rods 
before you will “know.”’ This article is for 
the angler who knows. 

As to the “ear marks” of a good rod, well, 
they are not as large or as pronounced as 
they might be. Bright varnish and gay 
windings can cover many a serious blemish. 
So, when purchasing, you must depend 
largely upon the honor of the man from 
whom you purchase, That is why I said 
what I did at the beginning of this article: 
“Buy a rod with a name behind it.” A “pin- 
point,” or “eye” showing through the finish, 
though sometimes very pretty, spells a knot 
and weakness. The wood should be clear 
of all stains and blemishes. That elimi- 
nates the great majority of “store rods.” 
I would urge upon you the advisability of 
securing a rod mounted in German silver, 
much more durable and satisfactory. It is 
almost a safe assertion, the better the 
mountings the better the rod. Then, too, 
I would not have a rod with pinned ferrules. 











Cut No. 2 . . . Hold it up level with the 
eye and study the curve . . . Sight 
against some stationary object, 
slowly turn the rod.” 


Perhaps I am cranky regarding this—some 
of my correspondents have led me to be- 
lieve that I am—but just the same I be- 
lieve that little pin weakens the rod at the 
weakest point—the ferrule—and when you 


desire to reset, as you must now and then, 
you are up against a hard task removing 
the ferrule. Leave them out. I would have 
agate guides, at least above the reel, and 
an agate tip-top. Remember whatever you 
add to “fixin’s’” you are adding to the per- 
manent value of the rod. I have spent so 
much time on general discussion that little 
space remains for actual testing. 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
a rod should “fit” the angler. Not always 
can I tell why a rod “fits” me, but I can 
tell when it does, which is not saying that 
there is no reason, for there is, but only 
that I am unable to discover it. To illus- 
trate: I have two rods in my tackle case, 
both good high-grade rods, but from differ- 
ent makers whose names are passports in 
all angling circles, yet one of those rods 
swears at me while the other loves me. 
More than once rodster friends picking up 
the rods have declared against me, but——. 
So my conclusion is—there is such a thing 
on “Tic: 

After you have gone over the rod with 
microscopic care, from butt-cap to tip-top, 
and have found it perfect, take it by the 
hand-grasp and hold it out from you, note 
the “dip” of the tip; if it be sudden the rod 
is weak. Sometimes the tip will plunge 
downward, yet with a perfect bend; the rod 
is “top-heavy”; discard it. If the rod feels 
right, sets right, then hold it up level with 
the eye (see Cut No. 2) and study the 
curve; it should be from hand-grasp to tip. 
Still holding the rod in the same position, 
sighting against some stationary object, 
slowly turn the rod; the tip should retain 
its first position; if it does not, but leaps 
up at any point of the rotation, there is a 
fault in the wood or manufacture. Suffi- 
cient reason for discarding. Some anglers 
use the rod as a whip, which to my mind 
reveals little and endangers the rod. Swing 
it gently up and down and sidewise. Just 
get the “action,” that is all, and discover if 
it has that magic something I called “fit” 
in the last paragraph. 

Let us suppose that the rod has passed 
all these rigorous tests, and next we fit it 
with a reel. How does it act now? Alto- 
gether different, I will warrant. Do not buy 
a rod without first fitting it “with” a reel 
or fitting it “to” your reel. I can upset the 
balance of any rod with a too heavy or too 
light reel. The reel and rod should be one. 
Again, if all is well, run the line out through 
the guides and fasten the end to some sta- 
tionary object. Now bend the rod and study 
the curve. As said before, it should be 
from hand-grasp to tip-top, continuous and 
even (Cut No. 3). It is a good idea at this 
point to get some friend to hold-the rod 
and step back and study the curve in his 
or her hands, (This is a fine way in which 
to interest the wife in tackle, and obviate 
criticism.) 

There remains one other thing, which the 
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children will enjoy — play =e 
fish. Yes, I mean just that. 
Get Tommy or Susan to take 
the end of the line in hand 
and dart away, as a fish 
might, this way, that way, 
out and back, putting the rod 
to all sorts of bends and 
twists, remembering always 
the most sudden curves will 
be only a “ patchin’”’ to what 
a three-pound rainbow or 
black bass will be able to 
manufacture. I wish we 
could get a photograph of 
our rods when playing a fish 
in swift water, a picture that 
would show the double 
curves sometimes’ twisted 
into a rod by a fighting fish. 
I saw such a picture once, in 
Country Life, if I am not mis- 
taken, taken by Dugmore, 
and I would not believe it 
possible had not Mr. Dug- 
more taken the picture him- 
self, of a man on a salmon 
stream, Of course in playing 











fish you are not expected to Cut No. 3.—Run out through the guides and fasten the end 


allow the kiddie to throw his 
full weight upon the rod; 
however, there is little dan- 
ger of breaking a rod when the strain comes 
upon the line; the danger is when the strain 
is released. I am not much afraid of a fish 
breaking even my lightest rod, but I am 
afraid of breaking it myself when I lose my 
head. 

Now, I have not said it all; indeed, I 


to some object; bend the rod. Curve should 


be from hand-grasp to tip-top. 


could not. I have only given you an inkling 
of how to set about a delightful task — 
“selecting that new rod.” And when you 
do possess it, those whom the Red Gods 
hath joined together, may no untoward hap- 
pening part asunder. 


Early Spring Trout Fishing 


When this number of Outdoor Life 
reaches our readers, anglers, especially 
those living in the Middle West and East 
will be thinking of the greatest day of all, 
“When the law will be off the trout.’ Open- 
ing Day, whether the fifteenth of April or 
the first of May, looms large in the angler’s 
affection. And what a disagreeable day it 
sometimes is. More than once I have 
waded through knee-deep snow in order 
to observe the occasion with the peculiar 
pomp and ceremony it deserves. I remem- 
ber one or two failures, but ordinarily I 
have secured a mess of the vari-colored 
fish; however I am one of those fortunate 
individuals, sometimes termed a “lucky” 
angler, though luck is only another name 
for fish-knowledge and_ stick-to-itiveness. 
It is not a matter of mere tackle, though I 
am a lover and user of the best I can af- 
ford, but it is the know-how that fills the 
basket. 

I much doubt the efficacy of flies in early 
spring, before there is a “rise” of natural 
insects, consequently I dare champion 





worm-fishing, but more of that in a mo 
ment. If the spring be forward, all nature 
springing into newness of life, days warm 
and balmy, then will flies prove attractive; 
but when snow lies deep upon the ground, or 
“Biting Boreas, fell and doure, sharp shiv- 
ers thro’ the leafless pow’r,” then indeed 
are flies at a discount. “But why fish?” 
Just because it is Opening Day, that’s 
why. Under those conditions I hold that 
it is not only excusable to employ worms. 
but perfectly legitimate. Have done with 
the silly conceit that the use of flies makes 
one man a true sportsman, and the use of 
garden hackle another a mere plugger. A 
sportsman is a lover of fair play. I have seen 
more than one game-ho-ho—excuse me, 
a man of porcine proclivities I mean, snail- 
ing fingerlings in, two at a cast, using the 
best of English flies and most perfect of 
rods and reels. I am always disgusted 
when I read articles, as I sometimes do, 
exalting the user of flies and fine tackle 
upon the sportsman’s pedestal-ergo, be- 
cause he employs such tackle—when after 
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own and employ fine tackle, 
I use worms when worm- 
days are and am not 
ashamed of the practice. Oh, 
bless you now, I am some- 
thing of a fly artist, not only 
in tying fuzzy-wuzzy lures, 
but in laying them out be- 
hind that bunch of eddying 
foam, “just so,” seventy feet 
away. There is more fun in 
handling flies on an open 
stream than in using worms. 
Just the same, worms for 
worm-water and for worm- 
weather. If you still wish to 
fight regarding the _ sports- 
manship of the thing, lay on. 

You can never succeed in 
making worm-fishing real 
“nice”; worms are so nervous 
and so full of all manner of 
corruption. I like to “scour” 
them for two or three days 
in moss, make them nice and 
red, and less soft. Then I 
want them fastened on my 
hook “just so’; no grotesque 
bunch of wormless worms for 
me, The trout never find 
them in the stream in that 
shape. I try to duplicate na- 
ture in fly-fishing, a practice 
I follow in worm-fishing also. 
As I have remarked several 
times in this department al- 
ready, I employ exactly the 
same tackle when using bait 
that I do when flicking flies 
—the lightest, most fairy-like, 
that safety and long experi- 
ence will allow. Use a fly 
rod, by all means, reel below 
the hand, grasping the line 
above the reel exactly as you 
do in fly casting. Lay your 











. If the spring be forward, all nature springing into 
newness of life, days warm and balmy, then 


will flies prove attractive.” 


all, true sportsmanship is a more subtile,a 
finer thing. I have met country lads, using 
crudest and rudest of tackle, playing every 
fish and religiously returning all but good 
trout to the water to “grow up;” now, I in- 
sist that those lads, lads still if gray as a 
badger, deserve that high sounding and 
right meaningful phrase, true sportsmen. 
From the foregoing some reader may 
think that I am a plugger, but a peek at 
my tackle cabinet will disabuse you—if 
tackle has anything to do with sportsman- 
ship—for my tackle case is filled with the 
best that money can buy, far beyond what 
a man in my position should own. This is 
the point I am trying to make, though I 


worm with the nicety you 
would employ if fly-fishing. 
Be it said that a cast worm 
is effective sometimes. Drop 
one ‘“plunk-k-k” behind a 
snag, rock or tuft of grass and see. “What 
do they, the fish, take it for?” I do not 
know, but a fly cast in the same spot will 
not stir them at all. “Why?” You ask 
too many questions. 

I have more than once enlarged upon 
what I term “reeling for trout,” fishing the 
stream a hundred feet ahead of you. To 
employ the method successfully the stream 
must possess not a little current, enough 
to carry the baited hook along. " Use no 
sinker unless the stream be so rapid that 
the bait will not sink, as a weight is apt to 
bear the bait to the bottom and hold it 
there. I have fished all two hundred feet 
ahead of me, catching fish where others 



































“ |, . Under those conditions I hold that it is not only excusable to employ worms, but per- 
fectly legitimate.” 


‘ failed. I speak from experience when I 
say that there is no little anxiety in reeling 
a fish for a hundred feet against a strong 
current, under brush and around obstruc- 
tions. More than once—ah, yes—I have 
lost my fish. Of course in such fishing a 
quadruple reel should be employed, for you 
will not have time to reel in a hundred or 
two feet of time line a thousand and one 
times an hour if your reel is tne regula- 
tion fly-caster’s winch, the single action. 
Right here let me add that the hook should 
be of medium size, not too small; the me- 
dium-sized ‘hook will discourage the small 
fish and prevent swallowing of the bait. 

I remember some years ago I was fishing 
a certain stream with an old man, and both 
of us were reeling, only he did not reel 
over thirty feet, was always hung up in 
the brush. You understand if the angler 
attempts to hurry the bait up-stream it 
comes to the surface and hooks on to the 
omnipresent sweeping alders. Well, I came 
upon the old gentleman some fifty feet be- 


low me, and let out my line, down, down 
past him into a deep pool well below. There 
I hooked a good fish, the largest that day 
by the way. It made a great commotion 
and my aged companion thought it was on 
his hook—he was hard and fast on a brush 
as usual. I reeled slowly, the fish “kick- 
ing’ to beat the oldest inhabitants of the 
pool. “I’ve got a good one,” exclaimed the 
old man, “but I can’t get in up through the 
brush.” I will never forget his disgust and 
something else as the fish was led up past 


him. The same day I was standing some 
thirty feet below him when his _ baited 
hook, for a wonder, came adventuring 
down, I hooked onto it and drew it in 


shore, then holding it in my hand, I “played 
horse” with him, sawing back and forth un 
til he called for help. Of course when I 
got to him the supposed fish had escaped 
If the old gentleman still lives I warrant 
that he is telling yet of the big fish that 
got away that day. 

Heigh-ho, it is not all of fishing to fish, 
is it? O. W. S. 


Some New Ideas in Lures and Hooks for 1915 


Each recurring fishing season marks the 
advent of new ideas in fishing tackle. Just 
what 1915 has in store for us it is impos- 
sible to say at this writing, January, but 
already enough lures have reached the edi- 
tor’s desk to indicate that the angler who 


enjoys trying out new things will be kept 
busy during the first half of the season 
Certain makers have written me that they 
intend getting out new lures later in the 
year, so this article is in nowise complete, 
but watch our pages, and pay —— to 
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the advertising section of the magazine, 
and you will discover each new wrinkle as 
it appears. Now, all of this does not mean 
that we have turned our backs upon the old 
lures; bless you, no, simply we have here, 
all new and untried, like the year itself, 
certain lures and hooks. During the spring 
and early summer we will publish articles 
upon lures, old and new, their use and 
abuse; and, from time to time, as they ap- 
pear, we will call our readers’ attention to 
the new lures, hooks and tackle. While 
tackle is but tackle, and the editor of this 
department desires to keep it in its proper 
place, still good tackle adds greatly to the 
angler’s enjoyment. As a friend of mine 
puts it, “Is one-half the fun.” We agree 
with him. Now to this month’s installment 
of new lures. 

The new ideas in hooks and spinners 
shown in Cut No. 1 are all from the shop 
of the South Bend Bait Co., South Bend, 
Ind., makers of well-known and favorite 
lures, rods, reels, etc. Reading from right 
to left: Upper row, No. 1 is an entirely 
new spoon-hook adapted to bait fishing; the 
weight holds the hook in an upright posi- 
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tion, and the spoon is protected by weed- 
guards. Tried out in the bath-tub it ap- 
peared very attractive. Some day next 
season I am going to hook a medium sized 
frog on that hook, cast it close up to some 
weed-bed, reel slowly, then—! Nos. 2 and 
3 are weedless hooks designed for the 
lover of bait, No. 3 with a weight to hold 
the hook in one position. Comment is not 
necessary, the hooks speak for themselves. 
Nos. 4 and 5 are the same hooks without 
weed-guards. Turning now to the lower 
row, we have the latest in spoon bass-flies. 
Nos. 6 and 7 look good to me, the first 
with the wall, and favorably known weed- 
guard, the second without. Note that 
dangling weight (a) which holds the spoon 
in position. The flies are the justly popu- 
lar buck-tails. In Nos. 8 and 9 the new 
and attractive form of spoon shown in No. 
1 is used. I expect to hear good words for 
this new fly-spoon. 

Turning now to Cut No. 2, we discover 
new ideas in the old familiar cigar shaped 
lures. Nos. 1 and 2 are from Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich., introduced if I mistake not, 
late last season, but new to most anglers. 

The “plug” enthusiast has 
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only to glance at them to 
know that they will do all the 
makers claim. Such lures, 
dives, darts, wriggles gets the 
fish, You will note the extra 
eyes along the back to which 
the line can be fastened, so 
regulating the depth at which 
the lure swims. As you will 
discover, there is a difference 
in the form of blade at the 


head. In the absence of 
either, I would wart the 
other. AS a consequence, 


both must go into my tackle 
box. The quality of ‘Heda- 
don’s” products is too well 
known to need praise from 
the writer. 

No. 3 is a new form of the 
old reliable night bait, the 
one that carries a candle for 
the fish to see to strike by. 
No outlit is complete without 
a “Moonlight.” Moonlight 
Bait Co., Paw Paw, Mich. 
The larger flange, which is 
curved somewhat, will give 
more erratic movement to 
this new model. Some an- 
glers do not know that this 
lure is a very successful day- 
time enticer, though,the com- 
pany builds what they call 
the “Zig Zag” for day fishing. 
The latter will be described 
in an article already in the 








Cut No. 1—See text for description. 


editor’s hand, and to be pub- 
lished soon. 
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But space is filiing and we 
must hurry on. Nos. 4 and 5 
come from the Immell Bait 
Co., makers of that favorite 
under-water, the “Chippewa,” 
by which scores and scores 
of anglers swear. By the 
way, Miss C. J. Frost, Ste- 
vens Point, Wis., has taken 
over the management and 
sale of the Immel line, so it 
is to her that our readers 
must write for further infor- 
mation. This ‘“ Chippewa 
Skipper” is different, all 
right, and the writer just 
aches to try it out. The 
reader will note the extra fin 
with which the lure is sup- 
plied, The one attached when 
the “Skipper” reaches the 
angler produces a _ pecuiiar 
rocking motion, like an ex- 
tremely anxious minnow, say. 
When given a quick, sharp 
pull, it produces a_ sound 
upon the water for all the 
world like the splash of a 
feeding bass. The second fin 
which comes packed loose in 
the box, sets the lure jump- 
ing and skipping like a fear- 
crazed frog. It is very sim- 
ple to exchange the fins, and 
what fun it is just to watch 
the crazy lures. But—vwell, 
buy one, I must hurry along. 

W. J. Jamison, 736 South 
California Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., is a man well known to 
the casting fraternity: he is 
the fellow that produces the 
“Coaxer,” “the bait that looks 
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like the devil chasing a sin- 
ner through the water.” (I 
never could just see what 
business the devil had in the 
water, but then my theology is lame.) But 
our good friend has produced a set of “Wob- 
blers” to delight the heart of an angler. 
From 6 to 9 you see the whole Jamison fam- 
ily. (I refer to the lures.) No. 6 is bass size 
and No. 9 for muskellunge. If you desire 
something a wee bit larger for bass, then 
take No. 7, or if you expect to catch a whale, 
take No. 8. When I got the set I was just 
fool enough to fill the bath tub with water, 
rig up my casting rod, and get busy. The 
way those lures rolled, darted, dove and 
ricochetted, caused me to dance around un- 
til the family gathered at the locked door, 
demanding entrance, supposing that I had 
scaled myself or “gone clean off the hooks.” 
(I am a great enthusiast over tackle and 
they expect it.) But gosh all fish-hooks— 
that’s a mighty good angler’s oath—I was 
near forgetting. Just take a second look 


Cut No. 2—Some of the latest “plugs” on the market. Note, 


they all float. 


at those hooks, weedless as sure as you are 
a foot high, but still hooks. That double 
curved hook is sure a great stunt. The 
maker I am told is quite enthusiastic over 
it and I do not much blame him. The ac- 
tion of the “Mascot,” No. 7, is controlled by 
two weights concealed in each end of the 
lure which can be removed at will by sim 
ply taking out the screw-eyes, so you see 
how easy it is to govern the depth at which 
the lure travels. Another matter, you can 
attach the line to either end which changes 
the action of the lure. Then there are sev- 
eral other points worthy ef mention, but 
send for literature, for I must stop right 
now and answer some letters. However, I 
promise you that there is more to follow. 
Look for the next number of Outdoor Life; 
the next, and the next, and the next. Yes. 
oO. W. SMITH. 
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Angling From the English View-Point 


One scarcely realizes how the American 
malady, strenuosity, has sapped the sweets 
from gentle Izaak’s contemplative recre- 
ation until he turns to English literature 
treating of the same subject.. The English 
take their fishing seriously, as is to be ex- 
pected, yet somehow through it all God’s 
out-o’doors, philosophy, and history play an 
important part. More and more,. we are 
sinking to a level of “how-to;” our angling 
articles deal with tackle and its use almost 
exclusively. On my library shelves are 
files of nearly all American sporting maga- 
zines, and as I compare recent issues of 
some of them with those of fifteen years 
ago, I find myself saying, “How are the 
mighty fallen.” There is no room for 
poesy these days, more is the pity. I have 
just finished reading a late Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. book which has done my soul 
good. While the English writer gives us 
plenty of information, still he leaves in 
mind a memory of green fields and quiet 
waters. What angler knows not the joys 
of “Gray days in summer time, when wa- 
ters are ruffling, woods blowing. reeds 
bending, rushes or moor grasses whistling 
in a warm wind,’ and knowing, whisper 
with the writer, such days “have always 
had for me a strange and unfathomable 


charm.” How many of us look back to the 
days agone, saying, “I like the old-timers 
that haunt, or used to haunt it, a certain 
stream and can suffer their expanded fish 
lies, or, to be more polite, their termino- 
logical inexactitudes.” But, alas, “they are 
passing away, or have already passed. The 
world, maybe, is getting too rackety and 
too complex nowadays to breed such char- 


acters.” There is history and gentle 
philosophy like that of Father Izaak, as 
well as stories of strange experiences. 


“Now the Dee is what is known as an east- 
wind river, and there are not, so far as I 
know, many such eccentric streams. More 
than one of my most thrilling hours have 
been spent here in a driving snowstorm, 
when I have seen the river literally alive 
with tumbling fish, March browns, and 
snowflakes all mixed up together.” Think, 
if you can, of an American, writing of 
fishing cqnditions, pausing to say, “This is 
the only place I ever remember seeing five 
kingfishers on the wing at once.” It is a 
book for the fire-place and pan of red- 
cheeked apples; a book to own, to read, to 
love.—O. W. S. 


(“Clear Waters,” by A. G. Bradley, $2.00. 
Get through Outdoor Life). 


Growing Worms for Fly Fishermen 


Every trout fisherman knows the value 
of earth worms. The barefoot boy with long 
cane pole and empty tomato can, the med- 
iocre angler with bait rod and red belt box, 
the. finished fly fisherman with gaudily 
decorated hat band, wide opening fly book, 
and rubber-lined pocket in the tail of his 
fishing coat, all know the value of “angling 
worms,” though not all use them; dear me, 
no. This article is not for the simon-pure 
fly fisherman, the one that never was born, 
rather it is for the fellow who appreciates 
the value of plain worms and uses them. 

Not always is it easy to procure the com- 
mon worm. The day arrives when the dis- 
appointed fisherman is willing to pay good 
cash in order to secure a few, just enough 
to turn defeat into victory. In various sec- 
tions of country it is said there are men 
who make quite a tidy sum each year from 
the sale of worms. Sounds amusing, but it 
is a fact, nevertheless. A certain sporting 
goods dealer has a worm farm out back of 
his place of business where *he propagates 
the squirmers and sells them to his anxious 
customers at 10 cents per squirm. Be it 
known there are times when his farm is 
all but depopulated. Fortunately breeders 
are not registered stock and therefore it is 
not overly difficult nor expensive to re- 


plenish the herd. A certain Michigan doc- 
tor, who, like Poe’s raven, shall be name- 
less here, is said to have cleared as much 
as $1,000 from his “worm farm,” which con- 
sists of several pots and pails located in his 
back yard, and that during a single fishing 
season. Jf this be true the skunk farmer 
of newspaper fame has nothing on the 
newer worm farmer. This doctor, being a 
member of the cult himself, undoubtedly, 
sells worms to all who will buy at 10 cents 
the dozen, I wonder if some of us have not 
been allowing a means of adding to our in- 
come pass unregarded? If all that is needed 
is an earthen jar half filled with earth, a 
couple dozen worms as breeders, a Bridget 
who will save the coffee grounds and mix 
them with corn meal in equal proportions 
and feed the worms twice a day, there is 
no reason why we should not all go into 
this newest business. 

But all attempts to joke aside, there is 
room for a bit of instruction along the line, 
for a few worms are apt to come handy 
almost “any old time.” The writer has 
raised worms for a number of years, uni- 
formly with success, and he can’t raise any- 
thing else, even the wind. The only catas- 
trophes which have attended his efforts 
are as follows: First, the birds discovered 





























his treasure trove, for it was unprotected 
from above, and before he knew it the worm 
colony was sadly depleted; second, after 
he had placed a wire screen over the box, 
some angling neighbors, fly fishers, of 
course, helpei themselves one dark night 
and, lo, they were not as considerate of 
“seed” as were hungry birds. as none were 
left for the poor vermiculturist. 

Probably about the best sort of a recep- 
tacle is a box, say two feet long, eighteen 
inches wide and a foot deep; a good pack- 
ing box will do providing it is well made 
and reinforced with nails. I tried a half 
barrel once, but when set in the ground it 
warped, broke and the worms escaped. A 
square box is far and away the best. I 
meant just what I said a moment ago, the 
box must be well made for a worm can 
worm its way through a very small hole, 
and where one can go all will go in time. 
Near one end of the bottom an opening 
six inches square should be made and cov- 
ered with fine screen, or better, perforated 
tin, though the holes should be very small; 
if unable to secure the requisite material 
at the hardware store, a bit of tin, a punch 
and hammer will produce what is needed in 
a few moments. The box is now complete 
save for the cover, which should be of wire 
screen to keep the birds out, with hinges 
and lock so that fly fishermen will be un- 
able to open it save by destructive force. 

The location of the box is of utmost im- 
portance—I am not thinking now of fly 
fishermen, but of the worm’s health. Un- 
less placed in an angle of the building 
where the direct rays of the mid-summer 
sun never falls the worms will become oil, 
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which may be all right for rheumatism, but 
is mighty poor fish bait. Bury the box about 
half its depth in the ground, this for cool- 
ness; place a sod the size of your two fists 
in the bottom so that the worms may find 
a certain sort of ‘exercise’? good for them. 
Fill the box two-thirds full of black earth 
or good rich garden mould, either will serve, 
though I think the former produces the 
reddest worms, which most of us deem de- 
sirable. 

The cultural directions are few and sim- 
ple. The dirt should be changed twice a 
month or so if the box be well populated. 
When the weather is dry a dash of water 
should be given once a day, being careful 
not to overwater; fearing that very danger 
we have the opening in the bottom, and if 
the box be so placed that the water will 
naturally flow towards the opening, so 
much the better. The sod should be re- 
placed with a fresh one semi-occasionally. 
As to food, probably the best is coffee 
grounds and corn meal mixed, producing 
healthy and highly colored critters. Sour 
milk is often fed largely, but in my experi- 
ence it has a tendency to produce light- 
colored and soft worms, the trout-fisher- 
man’s bane. Do not overfeed, which is an 
easy matter. If you are a nice and careful 
fisherman desiring ‘“‘scoured worms,” you 
can obviate that tedious process by produc- 
ing the desired article through proper feed- 
ing. Really, worm-farming is an interesting 
industry, and while it probably will never 
become as popular with the fair sex as 
raising angora cats, it offers the fisherman 
unlimited bait and perhaps the promise of 
a little spending money. O. W. SMITH. 


“The Stars-and-Stripes, That We All Love” 


America! Thy very name 
Is Liberty’s sweet self to me! 
Oh, mighty land, Oh, noble land, 
Oh, lovely land, so fair, so free! 


I never loved thee half so well 
’Til I had journeyed for a space 

In other lands, ’neath other flags, 
Where each face was a foreign face! 


And then I yearned, dear native land— 
Oh, how I yearned!—to see above, 
The emblem fair, the emblem grand, 


The Stars-and-Stripes that we all love! 


Land of the patriots who fought 
And bled and died, each for thy sake, 
Keep righteous freedom thy one thought, 
And God will never thee forsake! 


CARROLL WRIGHT. 
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The Progress of Our Bear Bill 














As we go to press with the March 
number the friends of game protection 
in at least two of our western states 
are fighting for the passage of the bear 
bill proposed by Outdoor Life and pub- 
lished in our January number. These 


states are California and Colorado. 
When it came to the final act of pre- 
senting the bill in some of the other 
states in which we had assurances it 
would be offered, various conditions 
and circumstances seemed to intervene, 
making it advisable, at least in the 
minds of those who at first took up the 
work, to postpone action for the pres- 
ent. However, with what has so far 
been ac¢éomplished, even if this bill 
should not pass in more than one or 
two states, the headway made this year 
will be the biggest kind of a wedge to 
force it through the Assemblies that 
meet one and two years hence. 

Bear 


legislation is considered by 


some a joke. The common people do 
not understand Bruin as anything but 
a very dangerous animal. There is 
much missionary work to be done in 
educating the classes. The sportsmen, 
scientists, naturalists and guides only 
seem to know him as he is. Therefore 
we must extend our work of education 
through channels that will, as far as 
reach 


possible, the common people. 


This can best be done through the 
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newspapers, which have done so much 
in the past to make a sort of Ishmael 
out of him. 

We are pleased to note that the mere 
fact of this bear bill being introduced 
in western Legislatures has caused the 
newspapers to look at the matter more 
seriously than they ever have done be- 
fore. An instance of this is the atti- 
tude of the Denver Post, the largest 
They 


have given up columns of space to the 


newspaper in the Middle West. 


subject and have published much pic- 
torial and cartoon matter (a sample of 
which is shown herewith), the purpose 
of which was to present Bruin’s posi- 
tion from the viewpoint of the natural- 
ist. Messrs. A. W. Steele and Paul 
Gregg, artists on the Post, and W. C. 
Shepard, the managing editor, have 
responded nobly to suggestions made 
in presenting the bear’s side of the 
ase. California newspapers have been 
equally considerate, giving up pages of 
reading and much cartoon and pictorial 
matter to the subject. 

Through our efforts we are glad. to 
say that several state game commis- 
sioners have embodied in their reports 
recommendations favorable to bear 
protection; and after seeing the argu- 
ments in our January number, we are 
pleased to note that Smith Riley, na- 
tional forester of District No. 2 (which 
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5-S- SURE - M- 
M-MISTER BEAR? 
-I-1’mM FOR ye? 


DO THE RULES APPLY TO THIS KIND OF LOBBYIST ? 


The way Cartoonist Steele of the Denver 
Post sees it. 


includes the states of Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Wyoming and Colorado) has sub- 
mitted a report favorable to our bear 
bill, which he was good enough to send 
to the governors of each of the above 
states. 

It is a great pleasure for us to report 
that the bill has been passed favorably 
by the Game Committees of both the 
California and Colorado Legislatures, 
and that it has been presented to both 
the Montana and Washington Legisla- 
tures; at least, we have had assurances 
from the game departments of those 


two states, respectively, that it would 
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be presented, as per the following cor- 
respondencee : 
To J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.: 

By direction of Mr. Pontius I am advising 
you that your bill as presented to us in 
printed form will be submitted to the next 
Legislature with the followizg changes: The 
dates will read “January Ist to October Ist” 
instead of “September Ist to July Ist.” It is 
a splendid piece of work, and I, as game 
warden, having been connected with this 
class of work for the last twenty years, 
greatly appreciate its importance. 

H. RIEF, 
Sec’y Wash. State G. & F. P. Assn. 
To. J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.: 

Referring to yoursof the 22nd, I have al- 
ready arranged to have your proposed bill 
presented to the Joint Committee of the 
Senate and House this week, when they are 
in conference with the representatives of 
the rod and gun clubs of the state. 

E. P. MATHEWSON. 
Chairman Mont. State Game and Fish Com- 
mission. 

Some of the men who have done Yeo- 
man’s work for this cause and who 
should be given medals of honor, but 
whose only reward will lie in the love 
and admiration of their fellow-sports- 
Rudolph 
Hagerman, Colorado; Dr. A. P. Dea- 


Senator W. B. 


men, are: Representative 


econ, James Mazzini, 


Shearer and Assemblyman Ream of 
California; Smith Riley and his assist- 
ants in the U. S. forest office, District 
2; as well as those whose work in other 


states has not fully developed yet, but 


which will probably show up in time 


for announcement in our April number. 
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Training The Citizen of Today For The Soldier of Tomorrow 


Editor Outdoor Life: 


valuable to the nation in time of need as the ‘ 
like to see two or more rifle clubs in every township in the United States. 


No other measure Congress has put forward recently will be as 
fostering of the N. R. A. by them, and I would 


We have a club 


of 24 members in our little village and we are working up sentiment in adjoining communi- 


ties. What do you say? 

There can be no question but that famil- 
iarity on the part of our people with rifle 
shooting would be a most valuable national 
asset. Under present conditions of warfare 
the ability to hit at comparatively long 
range is of great importance. It is the hits 
that count until we come to bayonet work. 
If 1,000 men can make 50% of hits they are 
just as effective, until the bayonet charge, 
as 2,000 men who can make but 25% of hits; 
they take less men from the ranks of pro- 
duction, they eat, drink and wear but one- 
half as much; they require but one-half as 
many rifles and fire but one-half as much 
ammunition, requiring but one-half the 
transport accommodation. On the other 
hand, the loss of one who falls is equal to 
the loss of two from the 2,000, but the pro- 
portion is not changed. 

The longest, hardest task in making a 
soldier from the raw material of the citizen 
is in teaching him to use his rifle with ef- 
fect. An army is effective only as it is dis- 
ciplined. A high official has recently stated, 
anent the present discussion of our national 
unpreparedness for self-defense, that if the 
call for men went out to-morrow we would 
have a million men under arms before night. 
We might have the million men; we might 
have sufficient Krags in store to supple- 
ment the Springfields now manufactured 
sufficiently to furnish each man with a 
rifle. However, the men, when assembled, 
would be utterly incapable of being handled 
and consequently merely in the way of the 
handful we have who have some knowledge 
of discipline and of how to use their weap- 
ons. Passing over the absolute helplessness 
of these men when unprovided with their 
proper quota of field artillery. which 
amounts to one field gun for each 200 men, 
for lack of which they would easily be de- 
stroyed without even coming within rifle- 
shot of an enemy, it would require months 
of drill to put this force into such a condi- 
tion that it could be handled in the field. 


There would be little time for instruction in 
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CHASE COLE, Lenora, Kans, 


rifle shooting, and the little ammunition we 
would have on hand would be most carefully 
husbanded for actual service. Therefore the 
importance of training the greatest number 
possible of our citizens of today, who may’ 
be our soldiers of to-morrow, in the use of 
the rifle, cannot be overestimated. In this 
connection it might not be amiss to discuss 
some of the obstacles to be overcome: 
First—The natural current of thought of 
the country. The rifleman is commonly re- 
garded as a sort of semi-dangerous lunatic 
who, for some unfathomable reason, has be- 
come obsessed with a desire to puncture a 
piece of paper set up at a distance with 
divers little round holes, using for the pur- 
pose a most dangerous and deadly weapon. 
There is no conceivable object to be gained 
by puncturing the paper; the weapon might, 
under some conceivable circumstances, in- 
jure someone. If we abolish the weapon and 
suppress the shooter we are but following 
the rule of “safety first.” There is no such 
compensation for an injury such as is found 
when the injury occurs on the football field, 
since in the latter case thousands of people 
have the privilege of witnessing the efforts 
of two aggregations of thoroughly-trained 
bullbeef struggle to break each other’s 
limbs, heads or backs. A flying wedge of 
football players would have saved Belgium. 
Compere the injuries inflicted on the par- 
ticipants and “innocent bystanders” by tar- 
get shooting at all ranges, with that -annu- 
ally inflicted by football, automobile, mo- 
torcycle and motorboat racing, baseball, 
golf, boxing and other forms of outdoor 
sport. Multiply the rifle casualties by one 
thousand to compensate for the smaller 
numbers and the honors will still be with 
the “popular” forms of amusement. Yet the 
rifleman, regardless of the fact that his form 
of amusement is one of the safest, from 
actual statistics, is of the most vital im- 
portance to our national life, in fact, is cne 
upon which every American prides himself 
as an American, since what American does 
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not speak with a thrill of King’s Mountain 
and New Orleans, of Marion and Jackson; 
yet the rifleman is frowned upon and ham- 
pered at every turn, not only by the citi- 
zen but at last by the Federal government! 

Since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury our government has awakened to the 
importance of rifle shooting as a part of 
the training of the soldier. It has also ap- 
preciated that under our system of alleged 
defense this training must be administered 
to the soldier while he is still a citizen only, 
and that the only form in which he can be 
induced to take the training is in the form 
of a sport. Therefore, recognizing some- 
thing of the expense voluntarily undertaken 
by the citizen in acquiring this training, and 
the value of having this training acquired 
with a weapon approximating that which he 
may later be called upon to use for more 
serious purposes, Congress provided for the 
sale to rifle clubs of military rifles and am- 
munition at cost, and created a board to fos- 
ter and encourage rifle practice on the part 
of the citizens. 

And now has come an executive order 
forbidding the sale of any more military ri- 
fles to rifle clubs until after the close of the 
European war. In the name of common- 
sense, why? Let us explain. 

When our forefathers landed in America 
the first type struck into the wilderness and 
engaged in hand-to-hand battle with not 
only the untamed forces of nature, but with 
wild beasts and wilder men. Their task was 
to make safe life in the new land—and 
Natty Bumppo was a hero. No one scoffed 
at his long rifle, or at his skill in its use. 
He tamed the land and enabled the settler 
to go to his work with the axe, leaving the 
rifle at home. 

The next generation, as we may term it, 
profiting by the thorough work of those 
who had gone before, were able to apply 
their entire energies to the clearing of the 
wilderness, and the farms appeared where 
the hunting grounds had been. In this gen- 
eration, the man with the long rifle, in 
buckskins and thrums, whose principal abil- 
ity was to read the forest as an open book 
and plant the bullet just where it belonged, 
was typified by Rip Van Winkle. In that 
all-comprehensive and all-condemnatory 
New England term, he was “shiftless.” No 
one had a kind word for him, for his skill, 
or for the faithful old hound who, of the en- 
tire membership of his little world, consid- 
ered him other than “shiftless.’”” He was an 
object of unmitigated contempt and only 
through lack of time to deal more thorough- 
ly with him was he tolerated. 

At the present time many a tired, nerve- 
racked business man has learned that the 
same sun, wind and rain which tanned the 
face of Natty Bumppo has still power to re- 
store the wasted energies and worn nerves, 
and stimulate the flaccid muscles, long un- 
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derused, and the modern sportsman as a 
rule no longer typifies the “shiftless.” 

Exactly as Rip Van Winkle was a waif, 
left over from the preceding generation of 
woodsmen to wander, an outcast, in the gen- 
eration of builders, so individuals of that 
second generation, who regarded the rifle 
and all that pertained to it as “shiftless” 
have slipped over into the present, bringing 
with them the ideas and ideals of the pre- 
ceding generation. And so it all happened. 

The official reason given for this most 
remarkable and reactionary order is that 
the observance of a strict neutrality be- 
tween the warring nations of Europe im- 
poses upon our government the duty of in 
no way furnishing any facilities to those 
who would manufacture arms for sale tothe 
belligerents. One might assume that a rea- 
son would be to conserve the supply of ri- 
fles on hand, did not that assumption con- 
flict with observed facts. The Springfield 
and Rock Island arsenals have, as we are 
informed, a productive capacity of 260,000 
Springfield rifles per annum. In December 
last the writer visited the Springfield arm- 
ory, and, efter affirming that he was not 
contemplating manufacturing rifles for the 
belligerents, was permitted to make a tour 
of the armory. There ke saw floor after 
floor, as long as a city block, filled with four 
rows of machines the entire length, and 
fifteen to twenty men at work on each floor. 
Practically shut down. We understand the 
Rock Island factery is completely shut down 
so far as rifle n:aking 1s concerned. There- 
fore the conservation of military rifles is 
not the reason for the order. 

Some weeks ago the writer sought to ob- 
tain a set of blueprints for the army rifle. 
He was met with the citation of the same 
order prohibiting the divulging of informa- 
tion, although no one desiring to duplicate 
the army rifle need go farther than his gun 
case for a complete model, from which draw- 
ings could be made. 

The order in question can have no effect 
on keeping secret anything pertaining to the 
army rifle, since there are thousands of 
them in the hands of sportsmen throughout 
the country, any one of which will serve as 
a model for the production of millions more. 
From which we may see that any suasion 
applied to the current of thought of the 
country might well begin at the top. 

Second—The next obstacle to rifle prac- 
tice to be overcome is as to the time in 
which to practice. In America a consider- 
able proportion of such of our citizenship 
as might be called upon in an emergency to 
withstand a dose of “kultur” actually work 
for a living. ‘This occupies a considerable 
portion of their time. Their spare time is 
on Sunday. If I spend the day watering the 
lawn or sitting upon my veranda burning 
divers cigars, make a trip through the art 
gallery or the park, harness a horse and 
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take a long drive (possessing no automo- 
bile), or indulge in almost any other form 
of amusement, totally ignoring the religious 
services prepared for my delectation and 
through my financial support, I do not lose 
caste in the eyes of my next-door neighbor. 
I may even take a bag of golf sticks to the 
links and chase a ball for the afternoon 
without provoking undue comment. How- 
ever, when my aforesaid next door neigh- 
bor cranks up his auto for a run through 
the country and incidentally passes me on 
the road, well out in the country, and car- 
rying my gun-case, he is promptly shocked 
to think he lives next door to such a heath- 
enish cuss. 

I am out for an afternoon of pleasure and 
exercise, neither of which disturbs others. 
He is out for an afternoon of pleasure with- 
out the exercise, incidentally kicking up a 
big dust, killing some chickens and scaring 
some unsophisticated horses. Because 
thereof I am a pariah and he is a gentle- 
man, whether we have sat in the same pew 
at church in the forenoon, or have both 
“cut it.” In fact if I went to church in the 
morning my offense is aggravated thereby. 
“Think of it: At church in the morning and 
going shooting in the afternoon!” 

Therefore the next step in facilitating ri- 
fle practice is to overcome the idea that one 
form of amusement, which neither injures 
nor disturbs enyone, is not immoral, causes 
no suffering or inconvenience to man or 
beast, but which makes me more able to bear 
a man’s part in the highest of man’s work, 
the defense of his country, is absolutely sin- 
ful, while another form of amusement, 
equally free from any tinge of religious ob- 
servance, is proper. If presence at or ab- 
sence from church is the test, it should ap- 
ply to rifleman and automobilist alike If 
amusement on Sunday is per se wrong, it 
should apply to both alike, either with or 
withouc church attendance as a preliminary, 
then how is amusement with the rifle, 
punching holes in a target which does not 
sense the pain, more wrong than amuse- 
ment with the automobile? 

Third—The third step in promoting rifle 
practice is to facilitate the procuring of 
ranges on which to practice. More and more 
of our men are residing in cities. Ranges 
are more and more difficult to procure. The 
Creedmoor range on Long Island was aban- 
doned because real estate dealers felt that 
it hurt the prices of their lands. The state 
then spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
installing a range at Blauvelt, and aban- 
doned it before it was used at all. Same 
case there. There is always some spinster 


auntie who is dreadfully afraid of guns, who 
thinks her little nephew might be endan- 
gered if guns are used, To abolish all guns 
would prevent that possible accident. There 
are far too many of such spinster aunties 
elected to our legislatures. 


No thought is 
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given to the necessities of the state or na- 
tion in training its riflemen. We are never 
going to have a war, and if we do, Israel 
Putnam will fix ’em. We have always licked 
everybody, therefore we always will, there- 
fore there is no need to get ready. In this 
connection it is highly interesting to read 
an editorial published in Field and Stream 
for February, 1915. The subject is the util- 
ization of our sportsmen to repel, with their 
sporting rifles, a foreign invasion. The ar- 
gument is made that these men could hold 
in check an invading force until we could 
raise, equip and train an army sufficient to 
relieve them of this unpleasant duty. We re- 
spectfully commend it to the authorities at 
Washington and feel that it will receive 
from said authorities a hearty “amen.” (We 
did not say military authorities.) We quote 
therefrom a passage: 

“Seven hundred thousand sportsmen live 
within ten hours’ train ride of either New 
York City or Philadelphia. What would the 
army do with them in case of sudden at- 
tack? Nothing? 

“Has the day of Lexington gone by for- 
ever? Could an army of sportsmen, armed 
with their own rifles and provided with a 
hundred rounds of ammunition apiece, sta- 
tioned in ambuscade along a road down 
which an army column of the enemy were 
advancing on New York, repeat Lexington? 
My military friends shake their heads and 
say that they would hate to think of it. So 
did that English officer who commanded 
those troops that marched on Concord hate 
to think of those poor, undisciplined farm- 
ers. Well—he hates to think of it yet! 

“Granted that, given time, our civilian 
armies could be equipped and put into the 
field, each man with his uniform and his 
gun and his mule-load of ammunition; who 
is going to hold the enemy in the mean. 
time? Washington’s motley army of Minute 
Men held the British in Boston for some 
months after Lexington; no more road 
marches for them! Meanwhile, the Conti- 
nental army was formed, uniformed and 
musketed. Who will be the Minute Men of 
today? 

“Again let us face the facts. In the event 
of war with a foreign power, nothing coulé 
prevent them sending against us a navy of 
equal size with our own so as to require 
that every ship of our navy would have to 
go to meet them to present an equal force. 
That would leave the whole coast open to a 
simultaneous attack by a detached fleet of 
transports, say, as far south of the naval 
fleet as New Jersey is from Massachusetts. 
This attack could, and doubtless will, occur 
within a week from the declaration of war. 
Their landing could take place, virtually un- 
opposed, at any such place as Montauk 
Point, or North Point, Barnegat, presuming 
New York City to be the objective.” 

The last paragraph is quoted merely to 
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show that the article was written within 
the last fifty years. It well points out the 
ease of effecting a lodgement on our shores 
and might have commented upon the ease 
with which a detached party might be sent 
up the Connecticut River demolishing the 
arms and ammunition factories at Bridge- 
port (U. M. C. €o.), New Haven, Winches- 
ter and Marlin companies), Hartford 
(Colt’s) and Springfield (United States 
arsenal, Smith & Wesson, and Stevens). 

Picture Von Kluck’s army marching along 
a single road, ambushed by seven hundred 
thousand sportsmen hidden behind a stone 
wall, as the editor says they might hide 
We would say, for the information of the 
worthy editor, that an invading army would 
cover a front many miles broad. It would 
in turn, be covered by an airship reconnais- 
sance from which it would be difficult to 
conceal seven hundred thousand men in a 
fence corner. It would be preceded at a dis- 
tance of ten to fifteen miles by a cavalry 
screen of Uhlans which might accidentally 
discover the seven hundred thousand rifle- 
men concealed in the fence corner and re- 
port their existence to the column saunter- 
ing along the country road unsuspicious of 
danger. And if this should happen, and if 
the invading army should chance to be 
equipped with field guns, shooting naughty 
shrapnel, such as was not at Lexington, the 
position of the seven hundred thousand 
sportsmen concealed in the fence corner 
might become somewhat ucomfortable even 
while the “column in the road” was far 
out of rifle shot. Therefore grandly wav- 
ing aside such minor matters as feeding, 
sheltering, organizing or handling of these 
enthusiastic sportsmen as being too com- 
monplace for our lofty theorists, we find 
them utterly destroyed by shrapnel fire be- 
fore they came within two miles of a long- 
range rifle shot at the enemy. 

Yes, my dear editor, the days of Lexington 
have gone forever. They have joined the 
Queen’s arm musket, the flintlock, the mass 
formation, the pike and bill, the army of 
eight hundred men. In their place has come 
the Mauser, the cannon, the skirmish line, 
the aeroplane, the cavalry screen, the ty- 
phoid, the armies of hundreds of thousands. 
A battle line today measures hundreds of 
miles. Lexington has become Louvain. 
Minute men are now snipers, Death instead 
of commissions awaits the civilian warrior. 
The laws of war forbid his taking part, and 
fortunate would he be if he escaped torture 
for using dumdum bullets. We cannot turn 
aside army invasion by declaiming pages 
of ancient history, be it ever so glorious. 
We must meet skill with skill, organization 
with organization, progress with progress, 
and efficiency with efficiency. 

The same editor continues: “The writer 
knows nothing of military theory (correct); 
but this he does know: no big game shot, 


firing upon a column of the enemy from 
ambush, would expend a tenth of that am- 
munition without putting out of business at 
least two of the enemy. And if each rifle- 
man his killed his man and one more be- 
sides, he can quite cheerfully lay down his 
own life, satisfied that his duty has been 
well done and an enemy’s army of twice the 
size annihilated.” 

Would the editor in question kindly read 
the story of the retreat of General French’s 
army from Mons to the Marne? Does he 
think that British army was hampered by 
their organization, their uniforms, their ar- 
tillery, their cavalry, their aeroplanes? He 
certainly knows so little of military theory 
that he has never even seen even a diagram 
of the manner in which a single column of 
men moves, with its scouts, its flankers, 
its advance and rear guards. Yet this edi- 
tor is doubtless a leading and successful 
member of the aforesaid seven hundred 
thousand big game hunters and as familiar 
with “military theory” as the average. And 
under such leadership he would take men, 
not into battle, for there would be no bat- 
tle, but to slaughter. Picture each sports- 
man killing two men when he himself is rid- 
dled with shrapnel before they are within 
miles of him. 

The views of the above-quoted editor are 
not peculiar to him alone, else they would 
have been passed without comment; they 
are shared by many of our citizens, and by 
some of our highest officials of state. It is 
too much to hope that these words will 
reach the eyes of those in authority, but if 
we can reach the citizen, he can reach the 
lawmakers and if convinced that we cannot 
stem a foreign invasion with piffle and bluff 
may succeed in impressing a realization of 
the situation upon those so high in the af- 
fairs of our government that they see clear 
above the pertinent facts which lay at their 
feet. 

What we need is ‘rifle clubs, rifle ranges, 
rifles, rifle ammunition, rifle practice, and, 
most of all, rifle men. The rifle man is the 


end; all other elements are merely the 
means. Let the government, both state and 
national, devote itself to furnishing the 


means, and the end will come. Our tradi- 
tions and our policy precludes giving our 
citizenship as a body, military training. 
That must await the day of need. Bladens- 
burg, Detroit and Queenstown Heights are 
forgotten; they do not make good reading 
for school histories and their lesson is lost. 
The lesson of Bull Run is obscured by the 
glory afterward earned by those who fled. 
Would that someone would write, and our 
schools would teach, the true history of the 
citizen soldier in America. 

Meantime we can, by fostering rifle prac- 
tice among our citizens, do something 
toward preparedness for self-preservation. 
Let us do what we can, the best we can. 

EDITOR. 
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Ammunition Tests With The Springfield Gallery Practice Rifle 
By R. S. Smylie, Jr. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Springfield 
gallery practice rifle for the .22 short cart- 
ridge is another instance where “theory” 
says one thing and “fact” another. Theory 
says on account of the use of adapters to 
hold the cartridge and the bullet jumping 
about an inch before entering the rifling, 





Shot with B. S. A, rifle; 50 yards, prone; 
Peters’ ammunition; cut same size as origi- 
nal, 


and gas leaking or escaping between adapt- 
er and chamber, the rifle is not accurate. 
Facts and experience say the rifle is highly 
accurate, as much or more so than the 
average light .22 calibre repeater on the 
market today. With good ammunition and 





Shot with B. S. A. rifle; 50 yards, prone; 
U. M. C. ammunition; new aperture or disc 
for front sight; cut same size as original. 


cartridge holders the rifle will shoot group 
after group of ten shots at 25 yards, all ten 
shots of which can be depended upon to 
touch a %-inch circle, many ten-shot groups 


being as small as % and % inches from out- 
side to outside of shot holes furthest apart. 

The arm is more accurate after ten or 
twenty shots have been fired with “Le- 
smoke” powder than before, due to the ac- 
cumulation of fouling between exterior of 
neck of cartridge holder and chamber, and 
junction of holder and rifling, preventing 
the escape of powder gases. Groups after 
above number of shots were fired were al- 
was smaller than before. With smokeless 
ammunition, the use of which is not to be 
recommended in .22 calibre rim-fire arms. 
more accurate results are obtained if the 
necks of the cartridge holders are lightly 
coated on the outside with mobillubricant. 
This venders the holders more nearly gas 





shots, 25 


Ten yards, sitting; Springfield 
gallery rifle; Western Cartridge Co.’s_ .22 
short ammunition; shot outdoors with about 
a ten-mile 6-o’clock wind blowing; cut same 
size as original, 


tight, and gives more accurate results with 
smokeless ammunition than when _ used 
without. 

Two Springfield gallery practice rifles, 
calibre .22 short, were selected, the bore 
measured for uniform boring and rifling, 
attention also being paid to the chamber- 
ing, and were then carefully targeted. Five 
ten-shot groups were fired from each rifle 
with each make of ammunition at 25 and 
50 yards from the prone position and muz- 
zle rest. Rifles were sighted so as to print 
their shots above the sighting builseye so 
as to leave bullseye unmutilated and pre 
senting the same appearance for each shot. 
An equal number of rounds of each am- 
munition were fired from each rifle on the 
same day so as to make the test as impar- 
tial as possible. As perfect days as pos- 
sible were chosen with no wind and good 
even light. All shooting was done outdoors. 

The average for the five groups at the 
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two distances were as follows, measured 
from outside to outside of shot holes fur- 
thest apart and expressed in decimals of 
an inch: 

25 yds. 50 yds 
“Lesmok’’....0.850 .200 
Winchester “Lesmok” ........... 0.925 .588 
Peters Semi-Smokeless 150 
FR A ey OO eee 1.375 .050 
Western Cartridge Co. “Lesmok” 1.000 .200 


U. S. Cartridge Co. 


= 

> 

—) 

= 
ed wd dl ol 


Robin Hood Ammunition Com- 
mene ea BMOKSIONB® .occ ccccsses 1.163 2.238 
*Necks of holders greased with mobillu- 


bricant, 


Winchester and U. S. Cartridge Co.’s 
cartridges were noticeably easy to extract 
from the holders after firing. U. S. Cart- 
ridge Co.’s ammunition gave some remark 
ably small groups and was very uniform in 
its shooting. 

These tests do not prove that any par- 
ticular make of ammunition is better than 
another, but only represent the accuracy 
of these particular barrels and this particu- 
lar lot of ammunition tested. Other barrels 
and other lots of ammunition might give 
better or worse results. Groups were not 
selected, but were taken as shot, except 
that any group with a knowingly badly 
pulled shot was thrown out and the group 
shot over again. 

Military sights as issued were used. All 
groups would have been smaller had teles- 
cope sights been used, as was originally 
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intended, but owing 
mounting this idea 


to difficulty in properly 
was abandoned. Other 
tests have shown that groups average 
smaller size if only one‘*cartridge holder is 
used for the string of ten shots, but this 





Shot 
yards, rapid 
battle sight; 


with Springfield 


gallery rifle; 50 
shots, prone position; 
reduced one-half in cut. 


fire; 10 
target 


not being practicable, five holders 
selected and used throughout the test. 

In these rifles tight chambering is of as 
much importance as a good barrel. I have 
seen some Springfield gallery practice rifles 
that were very loosely chambered and the 
accuracy suffered accordingly, while they 
had an apparently perfect barrel. 

New Mexico. 


were 


Smokeless vs. Black Powder Revolver Cartridges 


S. J. Fort, M. D. 


Though inclined to believe that Mr. 
Thomas, in his humorous manner, is taking 
a rise out of us fellows who like an argu- 
ment, his ultra-pessimistic opinion of snroke- 
less revolver cartridges is highly important 
if correct. 

There is no better check upon the accu- 
recy of ammunition than its use by a large 
number of individuals and a study of the 
data thus obtained, but as I understand Mr. 
Thomas’ contention, the smokeless revolver 
cartridge lacks requisite “punch,” and it is 
practically impossible for the average stu- 
dent of such matters to determine this mat- 
ter in a satisfactory manner. We are obliged 
to accept statements of striking energy sup- 
plied by manufacturers or others equipped 
with apparatus for its determination, unless 
we happen to have an opportunity to test 
its stopping power on animate targets, 
which opportunities are few and far between 
for most of us. 

Taking the .45 single-action revolver, 
which appears to be a great favorite of Mr. 
Thomas, as an example, those of us who 
have been familiar with this weapon and 
black powder cartridges in the past will 


readily admit its ‘‘punching” qualities at the 
point of impact and its “punishing” qual- 
ities upon the wrist of the individual firing 
it any great number of times in practice. 

The .45 Colt black powder cartridge made 
by the Winchester Company carries a 225- 
grain lead bullet backed by 38 grains of 
powder. The smokeless powder cartridge 
of same caliber is said by the manufacturers 
to have a charge giving an equivalent power 
to that of the biack powder charge. 

As I understood Mr. Thomas, this latter 
statement is incorrect according to his ob- 
servation and experience. As the Colt .45 
single action revolver was the regulation 
military side-arm until the .33 displaced it. 
Reference to U. S. ordnance reports tells us 
that the regulation .45 bullet weighed but 
230 grains and, driven by 28 grains of black 
powder, developed a muzzle velocity of 73 
feet per second and a penetration at 50 
yards of 3% inches into white pine and 3% 
inches at 100 yards. 

And the .38 Army revolver proved to lack 
stopping power when applied to our “little 
brown brothcrs” in the islands, troops on 
service there were issued a double action .45 
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Colt revolver using a smokeless cartridge 
carrying a 250-grain bullet driven by 8% 
grains of R. S. Q. smokeless powder. This 
cartridge develops a muzzle velocity of 733 
foot-seconds, with penetration of 3.38 inches 
at 50 yards and 3.15 inches at 100 yards. 
Tabulated this comparison would read: 


50 Yards. 100 Yards. 
Black powder ... 3.75) etd 
Smokeless powder 3.38j;inches 3.15 finches 
Difference........ 47 .35 


Not a difference as wide as a river or as 
deep as a well, yet ir favor of Mr. Thomas. 
Practically, however, would this difference 
of not quite 1%4-inch at 50 yards and about },- 
inch at 100 yards, materially lessen the 
shock of impact at short ranges where the 
revolver is most effective? 

Incidentally it may be of interest to state 
at this point that the .45 caliber smokeless 
cartridge used in the military automatic 
pistol, has a 5-grain charge of smokeless 
powder, understood to be Bullseye, that 
drives the 230-grain jacketed bullet with a 
muzzle velocity of 802 feet per second, and 
a penetration of 5.8 inches et 50 yards, 5% 
inches at 100 yards, and 4 inches at 250 
vards, which seems to be some cartridge, 
though not comparable to revolver cartridges 
in this particular discussion. 

The first issues of the .88 Army Colt re- 
volver had barrels bored .363, while the bul- 
let calibrated .357, the powder gas being 
supposed to expand or upset the bullet suf- 
ficiently to take the grooves. A naked bul- 
let would drop through the barrel every 
time, and those of us who were obliged to 
use said weapon in practice, remember how 
cussfully we enjoyed the experience. 

Fortunately the government purchased 
and issued a number of the Smith & Wes- 
son Army model of .38 caliber, which gave 
authority for militi: troops to use them, ana 
as these splendid weapons had barrels bored 
to caliber, military revolver shooting took 
a new lease of life from that time, the Colt 
Army Special built along the same lines, 
only adding to this interest. 

Going a little further back in the history 
of revolver shooting it will be remembered 
that the Smith & Wesson Russian model 
revolver of .44 caliber sprang into promi- 
nence as a wonderfully accurate weapon 
about 1888, when the late Chevalier Ira 
Paine and the Bennett brothers locked 
horns in their historic contest. This was 
before the introduction of smokeless pow- 
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der suitable for use in revolvers, and good 
old black powder was used to bring home 
the bacon. No one ever questioned the 
“punch” of the .44 Russian model, and it is 
unfortunate in a measure that the .38 with 
plain or target sights took its place as a 
favorite with target shooters, for use of a 
larger caliber with smokeless powder would 
have supplied information which is now 
lacking. 

As it is, we have been interested in de- 
veloping accurate ammunition without ques- 
tioning the “punch,” consequently I have no 
other data to offer than that given above. 
As a matter of personal opinion, I believe 
a smokeless cartridge of .38, .41, .44 or .45 
caliber, carrying bullets that fit the barrel, 
will give stopping power equal to that of 
black powder cartridges of the same cali- 
bers. 

In conclusion, I would like to ask Mr. 
Thomas to state how many revolvers of 
standard make he has ever seen with cylin- 
ders cracked or otherwise disabled by-prop- 
er charges of smokeless powders? 

I have been shooting Smith & Wesson and 
Colt revolvers for the past thirty years at 
unresponsive targets, at home and on most 
of the large ranges of this country, and 
have the first one to see, though some have 
been reported. 

I saw a Smith & Wesson .38 Army put 
out of commission by shooting a full charge 
cartridge through a barrel in which a bul- 
let had stuck close to the rear end. I saw 
another S. & W. .45 torn into pieces by an 
attempt to drive a _ metal-pointed bullet 
through the barrel by a charge of some- 
where near 10 grains of Bullseye powder. 
This was a hand-loaded cartridge and the 
loader carelessly put in a double charge 
without knowing it until it was fired. In 
these cases smokeless powder was surely 
not to blame. 

Ammunition manufacturers are by no 
means infallible, but considering the thous- 
ands of revolver cartridges fired every 
year, there are marvelously few defective 
ones, Revolvers like those turned out by 
Smith & Wesson and the Colt company are 
made of the best materials obtainable, so 
that the possibility of defects showing up 
under the strain of firing is reduced to a 
minimum, for which reason, bursted barrels, 
cracked cylinders or other accidents are 
due to other causes than the pressure ex- 
erted by powder gas. 


The Killing Power of Bullets 


Lieut. Wm. H. Swett. 


I would like to know if anyone other than 
myself ever decided that the phenomenon of 
the tremendous rending power of the mod- 


ern high-power, as, for example, the Newton 
.256 high-power, is due to some other than 
the commonly accepted ideas or deductions. 
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I had occasion to conduct several months of 
experiments two years ago for several of 
my clients to determine the exact reason 
for such rending, smashing and tearing 
power as the military arm loaded with the 
Spitzer projectile is known to have; which 
as every well-read military and experimental 
rifleman knows to be directly in reverse of 
the theory upon which the hard-point 
Spitzer was first brought out. 

To properly explain the results of these 
experiments would require a lot of space 
and a great number of diagrams. 

Missiles moving at the rate of 2,200 ft.- 
sec., upon impact, due to the heat gener- 
ated, causes the splitting apart or dissocia- 
tion of the hydrogen and carbon and the 
hydrogen and oxygen contained in flesh; 
fats being composed of hydrogen and car- 
bon and water hydrogen and oxygen, either 
being of sufficient density to offer enough 
resistance to the projectile to produce the 
required amount of heat. 

As all animal tissue is composed largely 
of the above substances, we have the most 
favorable condition to produce this phe- 
nomenon. The peculiar wedge-shape, point- 
ed Spitzer projectile, exposing a greater an- 
gle surface upon impact to absorb the shock 
than does the round-nose or the flat-pointed 
missile, generates the greater volume of 





Cuts with stream lines showing disturbed 
area and energy absorbed. No. 1, convex 
spitzer; No. 2, concave spitzer; No. 3, round 
nose; No, 4, flat nose. 


heat and gas, aside from producing a greater 
volume of acute angle liquid stream lines. 
Hence the greater wound and increased 
killing power produced over those of the 
hard-point projectiles of other shapes, and 
is also responsible for the great number 
of newspaper articles we see about the war- 
ring armies in Europe using “dum-dum” pro- 
jectiles. 

The entire trouble is that the killed and 
wounded soldiers are within the explosive 
zone, as their slashing wounds are nothing 
more than the results of the explosive power 
of the gases generated, together with the 
back splash of the liquids contained in the 
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cell tissue; as for example, note the back 
splash from the front of a boat in rapid 
motion. The two causes are both brought 
into action more thoroughly by the wedge 
or Spitzer projectile than any of the others 
with hard points, due to its special design. 
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W. H. Swett’s movable sunshade gun sight 
for sporting, military and target rifles. Pat- 
ents pending. Drawings by W. H. Swett. 


Reverse the shape from a convex, from point 
to shoulder, to a concave, and we tremen- 
dously narrow the effect in discussion. A 
formula can easily be found for this action. 
I will herewith give a few simple tests to 
demonstrate the above statements. 

Take several sheets of paper, soak to 
saturation one-half the number in animal 
fat and of the others but one in water, the 
extra sheet keep dry. Suspend these sheets 
in a frame, one behind the other, about 
two and one-half or three inches apart; then 
take any of the arms using ammunition giv- 
ing known velocities from 2,000 ft.-sec. and 
up to 3,000 ft.-sec. that may be available, 
and fire through the suspended sheets of 
paper and note results. 

The greasy and wet sheets will show 
clean-cut holes of about one inch in diam- 
eter when the .30 Government ’06 arm and 
ammunition is used up to about 100 yards 
(150-grain projectile) and a very marked 
decrease in diameter of hole at each twenty 
five yards’ gain in distance until the hole is 
normal. The other arms will speak for 
themselves in this test. 

I once had an opportunity in an interest- 
ing way to put into practice an idea gained 
from these experiments and at the same 
time check the results in actual practice 
While deer-hunting with a .30 Government 
rifle, I saw a large deer take to the waters 
of the stream along which I was hunting 
The animal swam very low in the water, 
with only the head exposed, and was cross- 
ing the stream in a quartering position from 
where I stood. I aimed just forward of the 
hips so as to strike the water just over the 
small of the back. The shock completely 
paralyzed the animal. Upon examination 
there was a strip 3% inches wide by 104 
inches long from which the hair and “grain” 
or the epidermis was completely removed. 
There was absolutely no other sign of 
wound. Photographic plates made of sheets 
of wet and greasy paper at moment of im- 
pact of projectile show gas and vapor rings 
very clearly. Unfortunately I have none of 
the photos on hand at present, and as they 
all went to France, I do not think I can se. 
cure any of them for publication. 
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Suggestions For Some Changes In Rifles and Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to see 
the Model 1886 Winchester rifle put on the 
market to use the .25-35, .30-30 and .32 Spe- 
cial cartridge, the external dimensions to 
be exactly the same size as the .33-caliber, 
except the magazine. Also the Marlin Model 
1895 in same external dimension as their .33- 
caliber rifle, except the magazine, to use 
.25-36, .30-80 ‘and .32 Special cartridges. 
They would stand a heavier charge than 
Winchesters and Marlins that are now on 
the market to use these cartridges, so that 
a sportsman could hand-load these cart- 
ridges with a heavier load of high-power 
smokeless powder. Some of the .25-36 Mar- 
lin cartridges as loaded by one of the large 
ammunition companies contains but 16.5 
grains of Lightning powder, while the shell 
would hold about 23 grains. 

I would like to have one made as above, 
to use the .25-35 and .25-36 cartridges, as l 
have no use for a larger cartridge at pres- 
ent. I see no reason why they could not 
be as easily made to use these cartridges as 
the .44-40 rifles were made to use the .25-20. 
I venture to say that there would be a good 
demand for them, if made to use these cart- 
ridges. 

Here is another one: If the Colt’s Fire- 
arms Company would bore their Police Pos- 
itive Special to use the Maynard .22-caliber, 
extra-long, central-fire cartridge, there 
would be no blowing out at the rim, as 
these shells have a solid head same as the 


.25-35 and .25-36 cartridges. They could be 
loaded with smokeless powder that would 
give a higher velocity than the .22-caliber 
rim-fires. 

The Marlin Firearms Company makes two 
repeating rifles which could be altered to 
use a .22-caliber cartridge that would be fine 
for small game, The Marlin Model 27 rifle 
could be easily made to handle the .22-cal- 
iber, .13-45, central-fire cartridge, adapted to 
the Winchester single-shot rifle. I think the 
magazine for the .25-caliber, rim-fire, would 
bandle the central-fire, .22 cartridge all 
right, and the front end of breech bolt would 
need but little change, if any. The carrier 
would have to be milled out to handle this 
cartridge, as it is a trifle longer than the 
.25-20 cartridge. It should be rifled with a 
12-inch twist, to handle a 55 or 60-grain bul- 
let. The external dimension of this rifle is 
just right for a cartridge like this. 

The Marlin Model 1892 rifle could be 
readily changed to handle the .22-caliber, 
extra-long, rim-fire cartridge. The carrier 
would have to be milled out to handle the 
longer cartridge, and possibly the ejector 
would have to be set a trifle farther back. 
The rifle would handle the .22 long-rifle 
cartridge also. A rifle made to use the .22 
extra long and long rifle would be more 
desirable than the .22 Winchester Special 
cartridge, as the .22 long rifle cartridges 
only cost about one-half as much as the .22 
Special. F, P. RHOADS. 

Iowa. 


Likes The .32 Special 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read at dif- 
ferent times inquiries for a short-range load 
for the .32 Special, I would like to give my 
experience. I first bought a Winchester of 
this caliber while in Oregon, two years ago. 
After trying it on deer and small bear, the 
results were so satisfactory I decided it 
would be the nearest approach to an all- 
around rifle I could get, provided I could get 
a short-range load that would give good ac- 
curacy up to 100 yards. I tried the regular 
lead bullet with black powder first; it was 
a complete failure; I could not keep ten 
shots in a 20-inch circle at fifty yards. I 
next tried Ideal bullet No. 321298, the regu- 
lar bullet for the .32 Winchester Auto, It 
was no better with black powder. I then 
tried it with Dupont No. 1 Rifle smokeless. 
This was somewhat better, but a long way 
from satisfactory. Thinking that the barrel 
might be at fault I made a plaster cast of 
the inside of the barrel and sent it to the 
Ideal people to measure. It measured .322. 
I wrote the Winchester Company and asked 
if they could furnish me with a barrel that 


measured .321; they said they could, and I 
have the rifle today. 

As to accuracy, I could not hope to have 
anything better. It will group shots in a 
5-inch circle at 200 yards with the regular 
factory ammunition. With hand-loaded shelis 
I have made 3'%-inch groups. I load Ideal 
bullet No. 321297, gas check, with 26 grains 
of Lightning powder. This is more powder 
than the manufacturers recommend, but I 
have never had any trouble at all, and it 
gives the same sight elevation as the fac- 
tory shell. Now, I made up my mind I had 
a good rifle and cartridge for deer and sim- 
ilar game. What I wanted was a light load 
that would be all right with the same sight 
elevation, that is, for fifty yards. I tried 
first one bullet and powder and then an- 
other until I began to think it was no use. 
I sent and got a sample twenty-five of Ideal 
bullet No, 323598; this bullet weighs, when 
sized, 115 grains. I began loading with 10 


grains of Sharpshooter, and to my surprise 
I had an accurate load, but the elevation of 
the sights was wrong and 10 grains of pow- 




















der did not burn well. I increased the 
charge 2 grains at a time until I got 14 
grains, the charge for the .32-40 smokeless. 
This load shot very well, but there would 
be a string of unburned powder in the bar- 
rel after each shot, so I tried 15.5 grains 
(that is the Ideal powder measure set at 2 
grains black powder). This load is all that 
could be desired. The sights (Lyman peep 
rear and globe front) when set at zero or 
100 yards for the factory shell are correct at 
fifty yards for the 15.5-grain load. The .c- 
curacy is fine. I have repeatedly placed five 
shots in a 1-inch circle. 

My idea was to get a load I could carry in 
my pocket, suitable to use on grouse or 
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I make the bul- 
lets of babbit metal and lead, 1 pound of the 
former to 8 of lead; this makes a hard bul- 


chickens when out for deer. 


let and does not lead the barrel. I don’t 
know what the velocity of this load would 
be, but, as the .32-40 smokeless has 14 
grains of the same powder and a 165-grain 
bullet, giving 1,505 ft.-sec., this must be 
considerable more, for it has 15.5 grains of 
powder and 115-grain bullet. It will pene- 
trate 5% inches of pine at 200 yards. I have 
shot ground squirrels with it, and it doesn’t 
seem to tear game at all. I hope some 
brother may be helped by this, as I have re- 
ceived lots of good advice through the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life. WM. HOOD. 
Utah. 


Concerning Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While reading the 
November number of Outdoor Life, in the 
department devoted to arms and ammuni- 
tion, I read an article written by A. H. 
Sawins, M. D. I will quote a few of the 
doctor’s remarks: 


“The sincerest regret of the big game 
hunter is that not a single high-velocity 


bullet is yet on the market which can be 
depended upon to hold together and pro- 
duce a constant and deadly effect upon 
large game at all ranges. 

“The soft-nose bullet with exposed lead 
at its point is too erratic in its effect and 
cannot be used at all in the high-velocity 
guns. The killing effect of the United 
States rifle cartridge at 200 yards is ques- 
tionable.” 

It is too laugh. The new United States 
cartridge is a soft-point bullet and its kill- 
ing effect is not to be questioned, whether 
the distance is 200 or 500 yards. Any 
moose, bear, caribou, deer or other big 
game that is hit fair, meaning in or near 
a vital part, is a dead animal, as any sports- 
man can testify who has used the .30 U. S. 
Army or U. S. Government cartridge. 

As another illustration, I would quote 
other cartridges even more powerful, the 
.833 Jeffrey rifle made in England, but it 
is not necessary. We can take the .22 Sav- 
age hi-power rifle using a 70-grain soft- 
point bullet. It has a velocity of 2,800 feet 
per second, will shoot through % inch of 
steel boiler plate, penetrate 73%, inches of 
dry pine and is so accurate that twenty-five 
consecutive bullseyes have been made on 
the standard American target at 500 yards. 
If there is anything “erratic” about that I 
fail to see it, and yet the doctor says that 
the soft-point bullet cannot be used in the 
high-velocity gun. I might add that the .22 


hi-power bullet does go to pieces, but in so 
doing it imparts a mushrooming effect to 
the tissue or bone it strikes that puts the 
bear, moose or deer hors-de-combat. 


This 





little gun, with a 20-inch barrel and weigh- 
ing only six pounds, has proven by actual 
test that it is big enough for the biggest 
and fiercest of American big game. Several 
Alaska brown bears, the biggest and fierc- 
est bears in the world, have been killed 
with it, and yet the doctor says the soft- 
point bullet cannot be used in the high- 
velocity gun. 

Well, the .22 calibre Savage hi-power is 
a high-velocity gun, having a higher veloc- 
ity than any other gun manufactured in the 
United States, and it uses a soft-point bul- 
let with the lead exposed, so where does 
the doctor get off? 


Quebec. H. V. WRIGHT. 


Note:—The doctor gets off at the same 
station as a great many of our best 
posted sportsmen. The question of a bullet 
suitable for killing big game is one of our 
most important problems today. During 
the past six months the writer has dis- 
cussed this subject with a great many 
sportsmen of wide experience in game kill- 
ing, and the prevailing opinion seems to be 
that with the adoption of rifles having 
velocities around the 3,000 f. s. mark we 
need bullets which will mushroom properly 
when striking a soft part, yet will not go to 
pieces so badly as to lack in penetration 
when striking a shoulder or ham. Our ordi- 
nary soft-point bullets have given considera- 
ble trouble from this source. One gentleman 
reported shooting a lion in the neck at 150 
yards with a Ross .280 copper-tube bullet 
without slackening the charge at once; the 
rifle failed to extract the fired case, so he 
took a .405 Winchester from his gunbearer 
and fired again, turning him into a patch 
of scrub, where he was later killed. The 
autopsy showed the .280 bullet had gone to 
pieces on the muscles of the neck. The .22 
hi-power has killed all kinds of game; never- 
theless it has failed on-several. Prize fight- 
ers have been choked to death on a piece 
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of beefsteak, but as a rule beefsteak can- 
not be depended upon to stop a prize fight- 
er. What Dr. Sawins wished to call atten- 
tion to was a frequently encountered failure 
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in penetration of high-velocity bullets, and 
the need for a type which will expand to a 
certain extent readily, but will not expand 
too much.—KEditor. 


A Statement on Smith Guns Corrected 


iditor Outdoor Life:—In your last edi- 
tion there was an article, written by Chas. 
Askins, on page 36, in which he states that 
the Smith 20-gauge gun is made no lighter 
than six and one-half pounds. 

Won’t you be good enough to note that 
he evidently hasn’t looked this proposition 


up lately. The time was when we couldn’t 

make these lighter weights, but now we 

make these Smith 20-gauge guns as light as 

five pounds and twelve ounces and, on a 

pinch, we can make them even lighter than 

this. THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
New York. 


A Dish of Crow 


I am in dead wrong about a United States 
30 government rifle going thirteen miles 
high when fired straight up. A more or 
less clear record of ten years with Outdoor 
Life has been smashed like a clay pigeon. 

The calculations by my critics that the 
United States .30 bullet goes about 2.25 
miles high are correct. That is, figured at 
sea level, with sea level air resistance. 
From a high mountain top, where the air 
resistance is much less, the bullet might 
go three, or even four, miles high from the 
muzzle of the gun. 

My error lay in not being able to get cor- 
rect data on which to base my figures. The 
old text books allow about 25 per cent. off 
for air resistance; I allowed about 33 per 


cent. off on a guess for the faster bullet, 
but apparently the actual air resistance 
against the .30 United States Government 
bullet is about 80 per cent. 

In a vacuum the bullet would rise about 
eighteen miles; in air from sea level it rises 
about 2.25 miles, hence the difference is due 
to air resistance. I notice that an expert 
in a war number of World’s Work gives 
the German military rifle a vertical rise 
of about twenty-six miles in a vacuum. 

Anyway, I got in wrong, and hereby pro- 
ceed to eat that crow without any “ifs,” 


“ands” or “buts.” I’m wrong; the others 
are right. 

Go ’way, now—and let me pick these 
bones. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Transposing 5-Inch for 6-Inch Barrels in Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish a little in- 
formation regarding the .38 Smith & Wes- 
son Special. I own one of these revolvers 
and consider it the best all-round side arm 
manufactured. 

Now, I want to know if I can obtain from 
the Smith & Wesson Company a 5-inch bar- 
rel and what would be the cost of same. 

Can an ordinary gunsmith remove my 
6-inch barrel and fit the 5-inch one, or 
would it be advisable to send the gun to 
the Smith & Wesson factory? 

My present equipment is one .22 Reming- 
ton Special,, one .25 Remington slide action, 
one 16-gauge Parker double-barrel hammer- 
less, one .38 Smith & Wesson Special and 


one Colt’s automatic, .25 calibre. All of 
these guns I have tried and am of the opin- 
ion they are as good as can be had. 

Some people are of the opinion you must 
have a cannon when you go in the moun- 
tains after deer. I have tried guns of the 
big bore myself, but when it comes to bring- 
ing home the “bacon,” the little .25 Rem- 
ington is good enough for me. 


California. H. M. BRUCE. 


Answer.—The Smith & Wesson Company 
will not furnish barrels in 5-inch lengths. 
H. M. Pope, of Jersey City, N. J., might fix 
it up for you.—Editor. 


An Improvised Telescope 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My wife has just 
made me a Christmas present of a subscrip- 
tion to your magazine and I am awfully 
sorry the thought didn’t strike her before. 
After reading it through from cover to 
cover, including all the ads and harpings 
of the gun cranks, I wish to say that I 


earnestly sympathize with them, as I have 
been one of their number for thirty years. 
Under the “War Warning,’ with which I 
indorse your statements, it comes home to 
me that the greatest asset this country has 
is its Young America. My boy is 9 years 


old and if he keeps on with his present 
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showing with a rifle he will sure be a won- 
der. I gave him a No. 6 Remington .22 with 
a 15-power telescope sight on it, and he 
killed ten sparrows in ten shots without a 
miss after having this rifle only about two 
weeks. Our ground squirrels have disap- 
peared and what is troubling him now is to 
kill his first coyote. My favorite gun for 
coyote hunting is the Winchester model ’94, 
.25-35, with which I interchange the teles- 
cope from his .22 to my .25. 

By the way, I made my ’scope out of a 
common black beauty telescope, purchased 
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from Montgomery, Ward Co. for $2.75, and 
fitted it up in steel bicycle tubing; the cross 
hairs are 1-12 of a silk thread. If anyone 
of your readers would like the exact method 
of getting a good telescope sight with a 
large field and great definition I would be 
pleased to give you the exact ways of mak- 
ing it over. Mine is sure 15-power. I can 
see the windows in the Delano high school, 
twenty-one miles from here, and can see 
a ground squirrel one and one-quarter miles 
away and tell what it is. 


California. E. SMITH. 





LAKMS & AMMONITION ik 
weg QUERIES 1 











H. D. Barnes, Miller, S. D.—I would like 
to ask you if you are familiar with the size 
of the targets used by the different revolver 
associations, as to size of bullseye, number 
and distance of rings from center or out- 
side of black? Do all the revolver matches 
allow the use of target sights, and is there 
any great advantage with them over the 
regular plain sights? 

I have a Smith & Wesson _ .38-caliber 
military model 1905 revolver that I am just 
beginning to use; plain sights, 6-inch bar- 
rel, 4-pound 1-ounce pull. 

What ammunition would I do best with 
to begin, size of load, not any certain man- 
ufacture. 

I have shot a few of the Peters in the 
.38 special Colt’s, long and .38 special mid- 
range, wad cutter bullet. All the shooting 
I did was at 15 and 20 yards, and I aver- 
aged a group of 4.40-inch, seven strings of 
six shots. 

Would this be considered very encourag- 
ing at first beginning? 

Answer:—We will reply, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to your questions in 1, 2, 3 order: 

1.—We are sending you under separate 
cover a target used for the 20-yard indoor 
revolver range. The target used for 50-yard 
revolver range is the regular Standard 
American 200-yard rifle target. 

2.—All but the military and pocket re- 
volver matches allow the use of target 
sights. Yes, there is a great advantage in 
the target sights over the plain sights. 

3.—If you are going to shoot indoors use 
the medium range load in your Smith & 
Wesson .38 military; but if you are shoot- 
ing outdoors use the regulation load. 

4.—The 4.40-inch groups that you have 
been making are very good indeed for a 
beginner and you should feel very highly 
encouraged over the fine showing you have 
made. It takes a tremendous amount of 
practice as all the experts will tell you, to 
accomplish even perceptible results, and if 


you expect to reach the height of your am- 
bitions in this direction you can hardly do 
so short of almost continuous practice in 
this line.—Editor. 


W. C. McAllister, Logan, Utah.—I would 
like the following questions answered in 
your Arms and Ammunition Department: 

I have read the advertising circulars 
about the Newton .22 high-power and .256 
and from them I understand that they are 
the perfect guns. 

What is the most powerful load possible 
using Ideal gas-check bullets? The trajec- 
tory? The cost? 

Is it practicable to use large quantities 
of reloaded shells in either? 

Are they apt to get leaded? 

I want to use a gun for rabbits and long- 
range duck shooting, with a chance to shoot 
a coyote at any moment. Black bear and 
deer are few and far apart. Will these bul- 
lets glance and render the arm dangerous 
in a flat country? 

Which gun would you advise under these 
conditions, taking cost of ammunition in 
consideration, as I generally shoot from 100 
to 150 shots each Sunday. 


Answer:—The Ideal gas-check bullets 
will stand a charge giving velocity up to 
about 2,000 f. s. With these the trajectory 
would be about the same as with the .25-35, 
that is, in shooting 200 yards the trajectory 
height is about 6.2 inches; in shooting 300 
yards 16.6 inches. The cost of these, if one 
makes his own bullets, is about 50 cents 
per 100. Reloaded shells can be used very 
readily and last well. 

If the bullets are made of good hard alloy 
and well lubricated there is very little dan- 
ger of leading, since the twist is slower 
than that of the .25-35. 

The full charge bullets will not glance 
at all and the lead bullets when fired at 
2,000 f. s velocity are far less likely to 
glance than with black powder arms or 
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arms fired at black powder velocities. I 
would recommend the .256 Newton high- 
power for use under the conditions you 
mention, as it is amply powerful for any of 
the game mentioned and yet with the re- 
duced loads will not tear.—Editor. 





J. P. Converse, San Diego, Cal—I am a 
continual reader of your magazine and I 


take great interest in it. I would like to 
ask some questions. I have a .41 Colt. It 
now has a 71-inch barrel but I’m going to 
send it back to the factory and have a 5%- 
inch barrel put on it. I want to know a 
good, stiff, clean black powder load for it. 
I find that factory loaded shells haven’t 
sufficient “punch” to suit me. I’d also like 
to know a good kind of powder (black, of 
course) to use, 

Answer:—Black powder is pretty well 
out of date in revolver shells at the present 
time, so we have very little data to go by. 
We would recommend Hazard’s Kentucky 
rifle powder, FFFFG grain, made by the 
Dupont Company and used in _ sufficient 
quantity to be somewhat compressed when 
the bullet is seated.—Editor. 


J. G. Carroway, Winslow, Ariz.—Please 
advise me if the 1903 Springfield rifle wil} 
handle the 1906 and the 220-grain bullet in 
the same rifle? 

Also can one remodel the stock of the 
1903 Springfield that the government fur- 
nishes the N. R. A. and not make himself 
liable to the government for so doing? 

Answer:—The model 1903 Springfield 
rifle will handle the 1906 cartridge as well 
as the 220-grain bullet. All the Springfield 
rifles owned by the government at the time 
of the adoption of the 1906 cartridge were 
rechambered to take that cartridge and all 
made since that time are adapted to it. 

Anyone having a 1903 Springfield pur- 
chased through the N. R.A. can remodel it 
in any way he pleases, as it is his own per- 
sonal property, as much so as in case he 
were to purchase a Winchester or Marlin 
rifle.—Editor. 

E. L. Boettcher, Kalama, Wash.—I am 
taking the liberty of asking you a few ques: 


tions. What is the recoil of the following 
rifles: Winchester, box magazine, model 
1895, calibre .30, government rimless, and 


Remington U. M. C., slide action, model No. 
14, calibre .35, Remington rimless? Which 
of the above rifles, in your estimation, 
would be best for large game such as griz- 
zly bears? Is the above Winchester made 
with 22-inch barrel? 

Answer.—We know of no data covering 
the recoil of the rifles you mention. The 


Winchester model 1895 is by far the more 
powerful rifle of the two, and in our judg- 
superior for the work you mention. 


ment 
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It can be had in 22-inch barrel to special 
order.—Editor. 


Fred Reightnoues, Muscatine, Ia.—I would 
be very much obliged for information on 
primers, or where to get a book with all the 
different primers listed, or at least some of 
them. 


Answer:—The principal manufacturers 
of primers in this country are the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn.; United States 
Cartridge Company, Lowell, Mass., and 
Peters Cartridge Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The United States Ordnance Depart- 
ment also manufactures the primers used 
by the Frankford Arsenal. 

Each of the private makers above named 
describe their product in their catalogues, 
while by addressing the Commanding Offi- 
cer, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., 
you can obtain information as to the Frank- 
ford product.—Editor. 


Ralph §S. Scott, Peoria, I1l—I wish to ask 
you a few questions as to guns and ammuni- 
tion. It is certain that a lead bullet can not 
be used in a high velocity gun and that the 
steel-jacketed, sharp-point solid is not suita- 
ble. Is not that right? Then, is not the 
.280 Ross copper-tube bullet apt to tear up 
the animal very badly? Is there any better 
bullet than the Spitzer on the market? 

Is there a better gun on the market than 
the Ross for deer, bear, moose, etc.? Can 
any ammunition besides the Ross bullets be 
used in it? Is the bolt head an advantage 
over the lever of other guns? 


Answer:—It is impossible to use plain 
lead bullets in high-velocity rifles at high 
velocity, although some of them work very 
nicely at the lower velocities. The metal- 
jacketed, sharp-point, solid bullets are not 
suitable for game shooting. 

The .280 Ross copper-tube bullet does 
mess up an animal considerably when it 
strikes. In this it acts like all other high- 
velocity, soft-point bullets. However, the 
opinions of the leading sportsmen today 
seem to incline more and more to the pro- 
position that it is better to waste a little 
meat than to let the animal escape wounded 
and when it comes to stopping the game 
the bullets of the Ross class, that is, bullets 
of high velocity and good striking power, 
are great favorites. 

The term “spitzer” as applied to a bullet 
merely means it is sharp pointed. It may 
have a soft point and thus be adapted to 
game shooting or full metal-jacketed and 
thus adapted to military and target work, 
but not to game shooting. In either form 
the spitzer bullet is better than a blunt- 
point bullet. 

Your next question calls for comparisons 
which are said to be always odious. The 




















best we can say is, experience has demon- 
strated that on such game as you mention 
a bullet having an initial velocity of 3,000 
f. s., and fair bullet weight is far more ef- 
fective than other bullets of less energy. 
So far as cartridges are concerned, the Ross 
.280, Jeffery .333 and the Newton series of 
high-power cartridges are in a class by 
themselves, and it is merely a question of 
obtaining one of suitable power to meet the 
wishes of the individual user. Power and 
recoil go hand in hand to a considerable 
extent and all that is necessary is to choose 
that rifle which will best meet your in- 
dividual requirements. 

Touching the rifles mentioned, there are 
substantially but two types, the straight 
pull represented by the Ross and those with 
rotating bolt represented by the Mauser. 
Many claim the Ross to be far superior to 
the turn bolt on account of the greater 
speed with which it can be fired. Others 
object to it, claiming that it does not al- 
ways eject the shells promptly and one is 
likely to be caught in a tight corner with a 
shell stuck in the action, to be ejected by 
help of his heel. Thiseis a feature of the 
case we do not pass upon.—Editor. 


L. H. Ellis, Silver City, N. M.—I am in- 
formed that a bullet jacketed with. pure 
copper that will not metal foul a .22 high- 
power. How about it? Where can one get 
the pure copper? What do the W. R. A., 
U. M. C., U. S. C. Co, and S. A. Co. use? 

Answer:—In replying to this question 
would say there are two classes of metal 
fouling, one of which does not build up in 
the bore and appéars as a thin washing of 
jacket metal along the bore. This form does 
not lead to inaccuracy and is found in every 
rifle using metal-jacketed bullets. It is dis- 
tributed evenly along the bore and does not 
seem to increase much in thickness with 
use, nor does it lead to the barrel corrod- 
ing. Another form of metal fouling is that 
encountered in the Springfield, Ross and 
other high-power rifles which use cupro- 
nickel jackets. This type of metal fouling 
builds up on the lands in lumps and is easily 
visible in looking in the muzzle of the rifle. 
This type of metal fouling, once it starts, 
builds up very rapidly and speedily destroys 
all accuracy of the barrel until it is re- 
moved. 

All metal-jacketed bullets give the first 
type of metal fouling, but pure copper-jack- 
eted bullets do not give the second type. 
This is stated on the authority of Mr. 
Charles Newton, who has had a wide ex- 
perience with the highest velocities in rifles 
and who designed the .22 Savage high 
power. The jackets of the bullets for the 
.22 Savage high power, made by the Savage 
Arms Company and the United States Cart- 
ridge Company, are of pure copper. Those 
made by the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
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pany at first 


were jacketed with cupro- 
nickel. We do not know whether they are 
still producing them with cupro-nickel jack- 
ets, and we do not know what metal is used 
by the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, but our impression is it is pure cop- 
per.—Editor. 

C. E. Gregory, Morganton, N. C.—I see in 
the report of “The Outdoor Revolver and 
Pistol Championships for 1914” in an East- 
ern sporting publication that the winner of 
the pistol championship, also the winner of 
the revolver championship and_ several 
others, used Pope barrels on their pistols 
and revolvers. Am I to understand by that 
that Pope barrels are considered to be su- 
perior to regular Colt or Smith & Wesson 
barrels? Where can Pope barrels be se- 
cured? And where can one have same 
fitted? 

Answer:—The Pope barrels mentioned 
are barrels made by Mr. Harry M. Pope, of 
Jersey City, N. J. Many target shooters con- 
sider his work to be better than that of the 
factories and forward him their weapons 
and he makes and fits new barrels to them. 
Many do this because Mr. Pope fits any 
length of barrel, while the factories adhere 
to certain standard lengths.—Editor. 





“Spitzer,” Missoula, Mont.—Please give 
me the recoil in foot pounds of these cart- 
ridges: 06 Springfield, 150-grain; ’06 
Springfield, 180-grain; .28 Ross, 145-grain; 
Adolph express, 170-grain. Which of the 
Newton expanding bullets do you consider 
the best for elk and bears—the one with 
the most lead exposed or the one with the 
least exposed? 

Answer:—The only figures on free recoil 
available are those given by the United 
States Government for the army rifle, and 
those given in the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company’s catalogue. Referring to 
these sources of information the Springfield 
rifle has a free recoil of 14.98 foot pounds. 
The Winchester Company does not give the 
recoil of any of the other cartridges and 
we know of no source from which it may 
be obtained. There are many formulas for 
computing energy of recoil but they throw 
very little light upon the exact proposition 
we are after, viz: “How hard does it kick?” 
The velocity of recoil has a great deal more 
to do with the sensation than has the actual 
energy. Touching the Newton expanding 
bullets the one with the least lead exposed 
is the best for all shooting except when the 
bullet is fired at decidedly low velocities.— 
Editor. 





Ralph Wingert, Paola, Kas.—I would like 
to ask a few questions through your excel- 
lent magazine. 

What are the ballistics of Dr. Mann’s 
Special .25 calibre high power cartridge, 
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100-grain base band pointed bullet? Where 
could I obtain a few of the shells? Could 
I obtain a Springfield adapted to this ««xrt- 
ridge (sporting racdel)? The Springfield 
would have to have a special barrel and 
action. Where could ! obtain a repeating 
rifle (bolt action) to handle this cartridge 
if the Springfield could not be made to do 
it? Where could I buy a Krag rifle; one 
that has possibly been used? 


Answer:—The ballistics of the cartridge 
mentioned are not very definitely stated. 
Claims have been made of a velocity as 
high as 3,800 f. s but these claims have been 
questioned quite seriously. In connection 
with the claims of this velocity the tra- 
jectory height was given, and this trajec- 
tory height some claim indicated a velocity 
of but a little over 3,200 f. s, so the matter 
is not entirely clear. 

Would suggest that you write Dr. F. W. 
Mann, of Milford, Mass., for the shells. 

In order to obtain a Springfield adapted 
to this cartridge it would be necessary to 
attach a new barrel. The bolt face could be 
ground out to fit the head of the cartridge 
and it is our impression the magazine is 
long enough to carry it. If the Springfield 
action is not long enough, then the Ross 
action might handle it, although it is doubt 
ful if it would have sufficient extracting 
ability, as the Ross is intended for a very 
taper shell. 

You can purchase the Krag rifles from 
the United States Government. If you be- 
long to a rifle club affiliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association they can be pur- 
chased through the club at about $5.00 each. 
If not, there is still a provision for obtain- 
ing them, and in this regard would suggest 
that you write Lieut. Albert S. Jones, Sec- 
retary National Rifle Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and he will give you full in- 
formation.—Editor. 


Tom W., David City, Neb.—Please inform 
me through your queries and answers de- 
partment which of the two would be better 
for long range shooting, the .45-90 loaded 
with black powder or the .30-30 Winchester 
smokeless? Would a carbine of 20-inch bar- 
rel be accurate at long distances? Will the 
nickel steel barrel wear as long in shooting 
metal-patched bullets as the common barrel 
in shooting black powder and lead bullets? 


Answer.—The .30-30 rifle is far better as 
a long-range weapon than the .45-90. In 
fact, the .30-30 is as reliable at 600 yards 
as the .45-90 is at 200. The carbine with 
20-inch barrel will shoot just as accurately 
at long range as will a longer barrel. The 
shorter barrel will give somewhat less muz- 
zle velocity and the sighting line is some- 
what shorter, but this has very little effect 
upon the range of the weapon. 

The nickel steel barrel will last just as 
long in shooting metal-patch bullets at black 
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powder velocities, as will the ordinary bar- 
rel when shooting black powder. However, 
if you use the metal-patch bullets with high 
power smokeless powder the life of the 
nickel steel barrel will be less. This is due 
to the powder, however, and not to the bul- 
lets.—Editor. 


John C. Sayles, Norcatur, Kas.—I have a 
1903 .22 Winchester automatic rifle. It is 
fitted with the regular factory sights. I 
wish to know what sights I could put on 
this rifle to make it a better gun for shoot- 
ing at jackrabbits running and at targets 
thrown in the air, 


Answer:—A Lyman peep rear sight and 
aperture front sight, on the principle known 
of late as Vickers-Maxim, makes a fine com- 
bination for quick shooting and for moving 
objects.—Editor. 


Wm. M. Welch, Quinby, Va.—Could you 
kindly, through your Arms and Ammunition 
Department, give me any information on 
the following: Has the Winchester ’95 
model, using the .30 government ’06, 220- 
grain s. p. bullet (fimiess) been used suc- 
cessfully on America’s largest game—elk, 
moose and grizzly—and is it considered 
powerful enough? Also has the ’86 model, 
using the .45-70 black powder cartridge 
proved a reliable arm on the above men- 
tioned game at distances from 50 to 150 
yards? 


Answer:—The writer at the present time 
has a ’95 model Winchester using the rim- 
less (1903) ammunition, which he has used 
on moose, grizzly, sheep, elk, etc. We con- 
sider it plenty big enough for these animals, 
and believe that the 1906 government am- 
munition (the Spitzer bullet) would be fully 
as effective, if not more so. We have a 
great many friends who use this ’03 rimless 
bullet, and can say to you that the largest 
grizzly bear, as far as we know, ever 
brought down on this continent was killed 
in Alaska by Dr. J. Wylie Anderson of Den- 
ver with the same bullet and same gun as 
the writer uses, 

The .45-70-350 Winchester black powder 
has a velcity of 1,307 foot seconds at 50 
feet from the muzzle, and an energy of 
1,327 foot pounds. It has a penetration in 
%-inch pine boards at 15 feet from the muz- 
zle of thirteen boards. This bullet has al- 
ways been considered a great game killer 
at the shorter distances of from 50 to 200 
yards. At 300 yards the bullet has a trajec- 
tory of 32 inches. The .45-70 Winchester 
high velocity is one of the greatest game 
killers we have, shooting a bullet of 300 
grains and having an energy at 50 feet from 
the muzzle of 2,214 foot pounds. The tra- 
jectory at 300 yards is only 19 inches. How- 
ever, its efficiency is confined to the shorter 
ranges, as its short, blunt bullet loses ve- 
locity very rapidly.—Editor. 
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De Luxe 
Silk Wound Steel Rods 


ee years everybody has known that ‘‘Bristo/’’ Steel Fishing 





Rods were the strongest, most durable and best selling rods 
on the market. 


Nevertheless, we ourselves, in our own hearts, have always wanted 
to make a steel fly rod, which for distance, accuracy and delicate 
response, would feel and act exactly like the finest quality bamboo 
rod. 


At last we have accomplished this in our new ‘‘Bristo/’’ De Luxe 
Silk Wound Steel Rods, comprising at the present time a trout 
fly rod and a bait casting rod—as described and illustrated on page 
four of this announcement. 


These new ‘‘Bristo/’’ De Luxe Rods have silk winding covering 
the entire length. The joints are reinforced with other silk wind- 
ings. Guides are also wound on with silk. Over this is a water- 
proof finish. On top of the water-proof finish is the very best 
finish, similar to that used on the highest-grade split-bamboo rods. 
These silk windings and reinforcements add fully 40% to the 
strength of the steel rods, and in addition, in the fly rods, they take 
away the extreme flexibility of the steel, slowing down the steel 
action so that it duplicates that of the highest-quality bambco rods. 


You therefore have in the ‘‘Bristo/’ De Luxe a rod that is prac- 
tically unbreakable, that cannot warp, lose its balance, ‘‘hang’’ or 
‘‘shape,’’ that has many times the strength of bamboo—and yet, 
in all essentials of ‘‘feel,’’ balance, action and resiliency, is iden- 


tical with the finest quality bamboo. 


De Luxe Silk Wound ‘‘Bristo/’’ are intended for the exceptional fisherman, the ex- 
pert, the man who takes pride in the elegance of his equipment, who is past the 
point of merely “‘getting the fish.’? They are for the man who takes a keen delight 
in landing his quota with one fly and a barbless hook. The price is $25.00 (of 
your dealer) including the De Luxe Case and extra tip joint with agate guide. In 
writing, please mention the name of your dealer. 


The regular ““Bristo/’’ Steel Fishing Rods, as described on the next page, are just 
the same as ever, and will continue to give complete satisfaction and continue to 
grow in popularity and sales just as they have for the last 20 years and more. 


The Horton Mf¢. Co., 88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Steel fishin ig Rods 


The rods you have been buying for years. 

The rods guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

The rods which have brought s¢ee/ fishing 
rods into universal use. 


Make up your fishing kit from the following: 


Fly Casting Rods 


No. 5. The original telescopic fly rod, 9% ft. 
long, famous in Rocky Mountains and on Paci- 
fic Coast. Wonderfully adapted for work in 
overhanging brush, in rocks, and in rough 
going. $3.50 to $4.00. 


No. 8. 10-ft. jointed fly rod, nickel mounted, 
two-ring German-silver tie guides and one-ring 
German-silver fly tip. Excellent trout rod. A 
good distance and accurate fly caster. Reel 
seat below the hand. Price $4.50 to $6.25. 


No. 16. 9-ft. nickel-mounted, German-silver 
snake guides and one-ring fly tip. Splendid 
all-around rod for trout and bass fly fishing. 
Sufficient backbone to use as a bait rod. $4.50 
to $5.50. 


No. 38. The newadjustable telescopic fly rod. 
9 ft. Joints lock absolutely at any length by 
ingenious arrangement of guides. Hangs well 
and gives extraordinary service. Nickel 
mounted, two-ring German-silver tie guides and 
German-silver one-ring fly tip. $4.50 to $5.50. 


No. 29. A light 5%-oz. fly rod, 8% ft. long. 
Snake guides, one-ring tip. Handle with lock- 
ing reel band. Very trim. $6.50. 


Bait Casting Rods 


No. 33. Light bait casting rod, elegant trim, 
rich in appearance, extremely classy. Three 
narrow agate casting guides, with specially de- 
signed agate offset tip. Double grip handle, 
detachable finger hook. Length 4 to 6% ft. 
Price $12.00. 


No. 35. New adjustable telescopic bait cast- 
ing rod, 8% ft. long. Weight 9'% ozs. Joints 
lock absolutely in place at any length. Rod 
hangs unusually well and is very desirable. 
$4.50 to $5.50. 

No. 27. Bait casting rod, double cork-grip 
handle, agate mountings throughout. Agate 
guides, with large openings, with offset tip, 
reducing friction to a minimum. This rod is 
also popular for trolling. Lengths, 4 to 6% ft. 
$11.00. 


No. 30. Pocket Bait Casting Rod. Four 
joints and new style double-cork handle, with 
just the right grip for easily spooling the line. 
New angle agate casting tip. One narrow 
agate casting guide. Two German silver im- 
proved casting guides. Length 4% to 5% ft. 
Carrving size, 12 to 14 inches. $10.00. 


For The All-around Fisherman 


No. 11. 


weight 10 ozs. $4.50 to $6.25, 


Old reliable national choice for trolling, bait, or stili fishing. 


A sturdy rod. 8% ft., 


according to whether handle is polished maple, celluloid-wound 


cork grip, celluloid-wound double grip, celluloid reversible, or cork reversible. 


Many other stylesand prices. Send for Catalogue. Jt’s free. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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i Silk Wound De Luxe 


sa The Action of Bamboo 
q The Strength of Steel 


i Fly Trout Rod Wound with finest silk, water- 


proofed, exquisitely finished. 
§ About 8% feet long. Nickel mountings. Snake guides, except 
J first and tip (as shown in illustration) which are full-jewelled 
agate. Cork handle with patented locking reel band. Extra tip 
joint with agate. Washable glove-leather silk-lined De Luxe case. 
Price, complete, $25.00 of your dealer. 


Bait Casting Rod Firest sk wound, water- 


proofed, exquisitely finished. 

| Two models, 5 ft. and 5% ft. long. Nickel mountings, short cork 

4 hardle with patented locking reel band. ‘‘Bristol’’ improved cast- 

: ing guides of agate, full jeweled. One extra tip joint with agate. 

In washable De Luxe glove-leather silk-lined case. Price, complete, 
$25.00 of your dealer. 


In Washable De Luxe Glove Leather Case 
This case is made with Washable Glove Leather, silk lined. It is 
as soft as a fine cape glove. It can be washed with soap and water. 
Wetting in the rain, or canoe upset, or wading, or being left out, 
doesn’t injure it. The finest and the most elegant-looking case 
onthe market. Furnished as a regular equipment with the above 
*““BRISTOL’’ De Luxe Fly Rods and Bait Casting Rods. 


_. The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
£ 88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Makers of the famous “SBRISTOL”’ Steel Fishing Rods. 


ee. 


ee 


“(| 
FLY ROD CASE 4 
Sectional View, Actual Size Note Extra Tip-joint “Bae 
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A MAGAZINE 


E. L. Boettcher, Kalama, Wash.—Will you 
kindly answer the following question in 
your Magazine: Can the 24-inch barrel of 
the ’95 model Winchester, shooting the gov- 
ernment ’03 cartridge, be cut off two or 
four inches without harming the shooting 
quality of the arm? 


Answer:—It would be perfectly safe for 
you to cut off of the 24-inch barrel of your 
95 model Winchester two or four inches 
without injuring the shooting qualities of 
the gun at all. The loss from the accuracy 
by so doing would be infinitesimal, the most 
of which loss would come from narrowing 
up the points between the sights. This has 
been done in many instances, and as far as 
we have been able to learn the difference 
in the shooting qualities, if any, of the guns 
so cut down have not been noticed in game 
hunting.—Editor. 


Wilfred Griffith, Williamsburg, Pa.— 
Would like you to help me out in regard to 
some sights for a military Springfield, as 
the sights that are on it are useless as far 
as a game rifle is concerned. In the first 
place, would a front sight which would be 
high enough to use with the battle sight 
to make the bullet strike center at 200 
yards, be high enough to catch on the brush 
worse than the regular sight? How do you 
like the open sight that comes on the mili- 


tary rifle when used with a gold bead 


front? Could I have a front sight put on 
the military rifle that would suit the battle 
sight, and if so what would be the cost of 
same. 

Now, a word in regard to peep sights for 
this arm: Is there any other peep sight 
made for the military arm excepting the 
one that the Lyman people make? I do not 
like all of that wind-gauge feature on a 
hunting rifle, as some one is liable to pick 
up your gun and give a turn to the elevat- 
ing screw and then you miss your game and 
wonder how it happened. Have been shoot- 
ing a .35 Remington autoloading for some 
time and this gun seems to do good work 
on deer and game of that sort. Do you 
consider the .35 Remington as good for deer 
and game of that sort as the .30 govern- 
ment? Would you advise me to make the 
change for deer hunting in Michigan? 


Answer:—The using of a front sight suf- 
ficiently higher than the present sight to 
cause the bullet to strike at center at 200 
yards when using the battle sight would 
give no more trouble in catching on brush 
than the present sight. The open sight, as 
it comes on the rifle, makes a very good 
type of sporting open sight. Would suggest 
that you attach a front sight sufficiently 
high to line up properly with the battle 
sight. The cost of this would depend upon 
the kind of sight attached and would be 
practically the same as the reguar sight 
of that kind. 
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When the front sight is attached in this 
manner it is well to have two additional 
lines struck on the slide, one below the 
peep hole and one below the triangular 
sight, and just enough below the present 
indicating lines of those sights to compen- 
sate for the higher front sight. Then by 
using the new lines instead of the original 
lines in setting the peep sight they register 
correctly. 

The Lyman peep sight is the only one 
now made which gives good results on the 
Springfield rifle. We appreciate thorough- 
ly the trouble you have with people alter- 
ing the windage of the rifle in looking at 
it, and would suggest not only to yourself, 
but to the Lyman people, it would be a 
good plan to substitute in place of the pres- 
ent knurled thumb piece a smaller head 
slotted like a screw head so it can only be 
turned with a screw driver. Perhaps a 
still better arrangement would be to sub- 
stitute in place of the slot a hole into which 
a key could be inserted for turning it. ‘The 
writer has a number of rifles in his office 
and there is but one thing more annoying 
than having those looking at the rifles pro- 
ceed to “monkey” with the sights, and this 
is when they blow down the muzzle. We 
do not consider the .35 Remington auto- 
loading cartridge as being as good for any 
kind of work as is the .30 government when 
the latter is used with an expanding bullet, 
as the .35 is inferior in accuracy, energy, 
velocity and range.—Editor. 

Jas. B. Golden, Athens, O.—In your Octo- 
ber issue appeared an article by Mr. Gus. 
Peret of Oregon on remodeled revolvers 
which was of great interest to me. I would 
greatly appreciate it if you would give mea 
description of the “Haines Model,” as to 
length of barrel for caliber, calibers, ete. 
also the address of the maker, Mr. J. W. 
Cowan. It looks to me from the illustration 
that Mr. Peret had a long-looked-for ideal 
in guns and I would hate to have him share 
it alone. I would also appreciate any in- 
formation you may have concerning the 
Colt single action .38 caliber, rebult from 
the Colt Cap and ball .36 caliber, as to 
length of barrel, shooting qualities and con- 
dition; furnished by Kirtland Bros., N. Y. 
C., or others. 

Answer:—The “Haines Model” revolver 
was described in this department in the 
October, 1910, issue. Mr. J. W. Cowan’s ad- 
dress is Yoncalla, Oregon, and that of Mr. 
Gus Peret is Baker, Oregon. 

Touching the Colt single action .38 caliber 
rebuilt from the cap-and-ball revolver, these 
have a barrel about eight inches long. Their 
shooting qualities, if in good condition, are 
very good, but this of course depends large- 
ly upon the “condition of the individual 
weapon. They are considerably more diffi- 
cult to operate than a revolver made origi- 
nally for metallic ammunition.—Editor. 
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Rowland Ward’s Records of Big Game (sev- 
enth edition, 1914), edited by R. Lydekker 
and J. B. Burloce; 532 pages; liberally il- 
lustrated; $7.50, postpaid (duty from Eng- 
land extra); Rowland Ward, publisher, 
London, England. 

This book has for years been recognized 
as the only authentic work published cover- 
ing world’s records of big game. It is there 
fore referred to annually by many thousands 
of sportsmen in all parts of the world. Great 
care is exercised to publish only authentic 
measurements; in fact, so closely are these 
records scrutinized by the publishers that 
when an American sportsman’s trophies were 
found, some years ago, to be not as repre- 
sented, his name and the illustrations and 
descriptions of his trophies were immediately 
expunged from the work. It is this pains- 
taking care in the nreparation and compila- 
tion each year of Ward’s Records of Big 
Game that makes it so valuable to the big 
game sportsman. As in former editions, the 
finest known specimens of antlers, horns, 
tusks and skins are, so far as possible, re- 
corded. The publishers state that in the 
case of freshly-killed hollow-horned rumi- 
nants an allowance for shrinkage should be 
made when comparing with other trophies. 
There are three main points the big game 
sportsman generally wants to ascertain— 
first, the name of his quarry; second, how 
it compares in point cf size with other 
specimens of the same species; and, third, 
what is the extent of its geographical range. 
All these he will be able to ascertain from 
the present work. 


Duck Shooting and Hunting Sketches, by 
142 pages; illus- 


William C. Hazelton; 
trated; $2, postpaid; W. C. Hazelton, pub- 
lisher, Chicago. 

This book is different from the other works 
on wild-fowling. It is published with the 
idea that a number of articles written by 
several experienced sportsmen are more in- 
teresting than to have the entire text writ- 
ten by one person. The writers include Ern- 
est McGaffey, Ross Kiner, J. F. Parks, George 
L. Hopper, R. P. Holland, Dr. E. W. Weis, 
Herbert K. Job, C. B. Whitford, W. C. Ha- 
zelton, Dr. Ferdinand Brown, Miss Flossie 
Ray and others. The reputation of those 
above named is a guarantee of the excel- 
lence of the work. Instead of giving a 
printed description of the plumage of our 
various game birds the book éontains a col- 
ored plate (size 6x9 inches) of twenty-four 
of our principal ducks and other game birds. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life, 
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The book is illustrated iiberally from prote- 
graphs taken by America’s prominent sports- 
men, 


God’s Country and the Woman, by Oliver 
Curwood; 347 pages; illustrated; $1.25 net: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
When Mr. Oliver Curwood wrote into this 

novel the mystery in regard to that same 
woman he was writing a story purely of his 
imagination—but he was writing of a woman 
who lives and works in the country north of 
53. This woman is known throughout the 
Northland as the Florence Nightingale of the 
North. In his literary workshop surround- 
ed by an arsenal of guns and trophies of the 
hunt, the author prizes above all other pos- 
sessions the photograph of a woman, and 
this is THE WOMAN—the Josephine of his 
novel. In the picture sh. stands in front of 
a log cabin, with her hair failing loose about 
her to her hips, and in her hand, half poised, 
she holds a hair-brush. It is the only pic- 
ture the author-adventurer secured of the 
woman who is largely responsible for one of 
the most unusual and remarkable novels of 
the year. 


Training the Dog, by Robert S. Lemmon; 
106 pages; illustrated; 75 cents net; Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co., New York. 

The author of this book gives clear and 
simple directions for the training of the 
six-weeks-old puppy, followed by _ steps 
which lead up to the more complicated re- 
quirements of the trained dog. Practical 
lessons such as “Come,” “Lie Down,” “Heel,” 
etc., are thoroughly covered. There are also 
suggestions for teaching a dog tricks, gen- 
eral care of dog’s quarters, choice of breed, 
etc, 


The Foxhound, by Roger D. Williams; 140 
ages; 70 cents; Outing Pub. Co. New 
ork. 

The men who love the chase love the fox- 
hound. He is one of the most interesting 
breeds of the dog family, with a nose so 
wonderful that to realize some of his capa- 
bilities one has got to hunt with the pack, 
and hunt regularly. No man has given the 
foxhound deeper study and attention than 
Roger Williams. The best foxhounds and 
the best race horses have come from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Williams’ home. "The chapters in- 
clude such interesting ones as “Breeding and 
Raising Hounds,” “Training and Hunting,” 
“Feeding,” “Kennels,” “Diseases and Reme- 
dies,” etc, 

Postage extra.) 








